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THE EVOLUTION OF AN INDIAN SCARE. 


\N UNWRITTEN INCIDENT IN THE 


EARLY 


SIDNE ¥ 


tired of 
reservation, I 


F I WAS getting 
the 


said so. 


never 
Iwas out of the 
way of temptation, saving 
money and tol- 
erably 
while 


living a 
moral life. But 
this seemed to me 

to be the chief end of man, 
it seemed to me that I had 
for quite so much solitude as_ 1,200,000 
acres of 


vet no use 
lands afforded me. 
However, in traveling out on horse- 
back (as | often did) I used to think that 
itwas a grand thing to represent this 
landlordism of Uncle Sam, even if there 
were no telegraphs and not much to brag 
of in the way of white population. 
There white population, 
though, to the manner born,as it were, 
and personitied in the wild, untamed 
cowpuncher who occasionally 


Indian 


was some 


became 
aggressive and mixed deviltries at short 
range with Mr. Ute, thereby furnishing 
the material for much crazy-patch work 
in the eccentricities of journalism. 

Los Pinos Agency in 1876 was counted 
a hard place. Many shady and depraved 
characters found in the reservation both 
seclusion and safety, twenty-five years 
ago. Prominent among the latter were a 
couple of toughs known as Oregon Bill 
and Happy Jack. To “drunk and 
dressed up” was in theirestimation quite 
as respectable as it was harmonious,and 
by that same token whenever they en- 
tered a saloon and called fora round of 
drinks they never profaned their lips by 
touching the same glasses in the second 
act, invariably breaking them on the bar- 
room floor after having imbibed. “No 
man puts his wine into old bottles,” 
quoted Jack. 

The most recherche thing in the whole 


be 
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\ COLORADO INDIAN RESERVATION IN THE 


SEVENTIES. 


JOCKNICK. 


San Juan country in those days was the 
Ouray boom, one half of which was on 
the Ute and the other and 
better half up in the Ranges of the Con- 
tinental Divide. Denver and Pueblo 
journals quoted the excitement as genu- 
ine, and argonauts from the older camps 
flocked into the new El Dorado. 
the mountains they came,singly,in pairs 
and by squads. 
rolled 


Reservation 


Across 


When night came they 
themselves in their blankets and 
slept in the cradle of the silent hills. 
Alamosa was then our shipping point, 
being at the end of the track of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad. It was fre- 
quently my duty to go there to inspect 
Indian their arrival from St. 
On one occasion, while thus en- 
gaged, | was approached bya Mr. Felton, 
whom my father introduced to me as 
editor of the Saguache “Chronicle,” by 
way of a request to give him a weekly 
write-up of all the various items of In- 
dian news that might come to my know- 
the agency. I to 


goods on 
Louis. 


ledge at receive a 
salary. 

At first I hesitated to close a bargain, 
from motives of prudence which prompt- 
ed me to consider, first, the risks attend- 
anton too much freedom of speech, and 
second, my probable failure to distin- 
guish properly between such as might 
be reservation and those which 
might not. On the other hand, I reflect- 
ed that by rejecting the offer | might be 
robbing myself of the very opportunities 
which the Department might recognize 
as perquisites and which were always 
desirable, while the further fact of the 
very advantageous position I then occu- 
pied as agent’s private secretary which 
gave me exceptional opportunities for 
furnishing exactly the kind of “specials” 


secrets 
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asked for, confirmed me in the above be- 
lief. Accordingly, | was both willing 
and anxious to make use of what little 
knowledge I possessed that was of serv- 
ice to the office for the benefit of others. 
I further reflected that no possible risks 
would be incurred if | simply exercised 
ordinary care in my selection of subjects 
for publication. 

Nevertheless, [| confessed to myself 
no little trepidation when I afterwards 


LOS PINOS INDIAN 


approached the agent for permission to 
report the Utes and was no less stam- 
peded when he bluntly termed my ambi- 
tious project"a weakness fornewspapers.” 
“Indian excitements and mining booms,” 
he went on to say, “are necessarily occa- 
sioned one by the other.” It is not put- 
ting it too strong to say that I felt 
crushed by his refusal. [Indeed it seemed 
for several days thereafter that I was 
still listening to his sarcastic remarks at 


my expense. Albeit, I scarcely under- 
stood them. 

There was a long silence. Only a fly 
buzzing on the window-pane disturbed 
the profound quiet of the room. I had 
almost forgotten which of us had spoken 
last, when Mr. Bond (for that was the 
agent’s name) declared that there was ab- 
solutely no excuse for the immense igno- 
rance exhibited by the Indian Commis- 
sioners at Washington as to the real 


AGENCY 


condition of affairs on the reservation, 
wherein the agency, for all practical pur- 
poses, was as belpless as if it occupied a 
position as betwixt the devil and the 
deep sea. 

Manifestly, there was no other hope for 
me than to submit gracefully to his em- 
phatic opposition to my wishes. 

Fair were those castles in the air which 
[had built on fond expectations, never 
dreaming at the time that in spite of fate 
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it is the unexpected that always happens 
and that by that same token it is the un- 
The 


pected in this instance was a copy of the 


expected that always wins. unex- 
Saguache Chronicle that came to my ad- 
dress at Los Pinos Agency. It contained 
a strikine editorial founded on various 
private letters of mine, whose main bur- 
den of discourse revealed the growing 
intemperance of the Utes, both on the 
reservation and off it. In a the 
Chronicle was as good as a mascot on 


word, 


this occasion, since by that same token 
it solved for me in a day the whole prob- 
lem of 


my fond dreams. The editorial 


read as follows: 

revelations about disci- 
Ute Indian have 
been made from time to time, but the In- 


“Some queer 
pline in the country 
dian Department seems to ignore the in- 
ability of 
of trontier emergency calling for decis- 
ive action. It 


theiragent to meet any form 
is strange to outsiders to 
learn of Indians hanging around freight 
ers’ camps all day, drinking and quarrel- 
ing and trying to fight. Ordinarily, a 
drunken quarrel among Indians, or even 
a drunken murder, is not so remarkable 
as to arouse wonder, but for such things 
to happen inside of reservation limits 
strikes the unmilitary person with sur- 
prise, because it upsets his preconceived 
ideas of army regulations, which, it is 
taken for granted, are supposed to ex- 
tend to and include Indian agencies as 
well as army posts. Our sincere sympa- 
these unfor- 
the 
is to be hoped that 


the Department will, ere it is too late, 


thies are extended to all of 


tunate settlements bordering on 


reservation, and it 
establish a protectorate to patrol this 
much-exposed frontier, defense 
has been so long and urgently advocat- 
ed in these columns.” 


whose 


My surprise was only equalled by my 
Mr. B., as | 
assumed an 


pleasure when 
noted, 
very 


presently 
unmistakable and 
attitude towards the 
Chronicle’s management, which manage- 
ment, by the way, included the writer’s 
father. 

stance, it 


flattering 


In view of this fortunate circum- 
occurred to me that now was 


come a turning-point in my favor to 


soon become agency reporter. It is need- 


less to add that I again applied, and that 
this time I was successful. 

It is now about twenty-two odd years 
since | wrote the aforesaid “temperance 
revelations.” Many of the agency boys 
That 


loafing 


have since passed over the range. 
the agent's office became my 
place from the date of the Chronicle's 
arrival thereat, was a very natural result, 
in view of the very warm friendship that 
thenceforward abided between us. Many 
hours of my idle time, | confess with re- 
gret, were devoted to poetical effusions, 
and much office stationery was likewise 
wasted on the bold brigandage of Happy 
Jack & Co., most all of which was period- 
ically the waste-basket. 
This most probably explains why I was 
one day called upon to endure the morti- 
fication of listening to “Scotty,” the mail- 


consigned to 


carrier’s, declamation out of my vocabu- 
lary, supplemented, too, by a most start 

ling but villainous parody on iny favor- 
ite heroes,all of which, saving my own 
presence, was addressed to his horse and 
otherwise wasted on the desert air. 

The appointment of anew agent, Major 
W. D. Wheeler, which happened about 
this time, gave Scotty a short leave of 
absence to visit Saguache where he again 
aired his eloquence on the subject of 
“Agents” in the hearing of Editor Felton, 
to whom, I regret to say, much other ir- 
relevant matter was detailed for publica- 
tion, founded, no doubt, on the 
paper basket, all of which details had a 
given tendency to facilitate his acquir- 


waste 


ing a firm hold on numerous “schooners” 
and various glasses of Guckenheimer’s 
best. 

Meanwhile, the new agent had arrived 
and relieved from duty the ex-incumbent. 
Unlike him, he possessed none of those 
personal charms indicative of kind man- 
ners. Being an ex-army paymaster his 
methods were precise and business-like. 
In character he was stern, peremptory 
and exacting. 

At various times during the spring of 
1877 to assist the mail- 
carrier on his regular trips across the 
Cimmaron Divide. 


I was called on 


I could count these 
trips to Scotty’s camp on the fingers of 
one hand, for they were few and far be- 


tween. Our meeting place was invaria- 
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bly under the big cottonwoods at the 
present site of the railroad eating-house 
known as Cimmaron Station. 

My last trip was on a cold gray morn- 
ing on the 30th of March, 1877. I had 
started early from the agency, but it was 
evening when I arrived at Cimmaron 
River. Scotty was already in camp when 
I arrived, but he was not alone. The 


than elegantly. It did not require a sec- 
ond glance to convince me that it was 


Happy Jack, who now came down off the 
mountain to join us at supper. 

After the meal was over we lit our 
pipes for a sociable smoke and talked on 


different things. Scotty declared that 
the Utes had threatened to stop the 


mails. “There’s breakers ahead, fellers, 


“ON THE UNCOMPAHGRE.” 


stranger whose wagon was turned out by 
the side of the road was none other than 
Oregon Bill. A coffee-pot was on the 
fire steaming away, and an old dog 
growled at me from under the wagon. 

“Stop that darned noise, Shep!” said he, 
addressing his dog, and having finished 
cutting some venison steaks he went to 
his wagon and getting out some tin 
dishes invited Scotty and myself to take 
supper with him. 

Suddenly we realized another's pres- 
ence not far off. “Whoa, dol gone yer! 
Can't ye keep yer feet tergether till | 
hobble ye*”" 

Looking up on the side of the moun- 
tain we saw a man make a kick at an old 
mule who jumped out of the way. Of 
course the man’s kick struck nothing 
but air,and down he sat, more forcibly 


an’ no mistake!” While we were liscuss- 
ing this point, he pulled a late paper 
from his pocket, saying as he did so 
that “there mote be somethin’ interestin’ 
furus to read.” He handed it to Happy 
Jack and pointed to a prominent head- 
line on the outer page. 

“Well, Vll be d if this doesn't beat 
the band fora corker!” said he. I knew 
what he was looking at, as glancing over 
his shoulder I followed the headlines 
just visible above the folded edge. The 
words were: “The Utes are out on the 
warpath!” 

In a moment he had spread out the 
sheet. The big letters only referred to a 
short telegram lower down, to wit: 

“The Utes killed and scalped Oregon 
Bill and Happy Jack the other day on the 
Uncompahgre. It is thought the whites 
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met with their just deserts. The killing 
is said to have taken place near Ouray.” 

To say the least, there certainly was a 
decided war tone about it that at once 
arrested and held the attention. 

“Sounds sorter complimentary to us 
intimating as though we've only met with 
our just deserts,” coolly remarked Bill, 
with a sneer. Unlike Jack, he possessed 
a fair education, but in camp he natur- 
ally fell into the habit of using slang 
talk. 

“its added Jack, “that sum 
d——- fool at the agency over ther done 
writ that ere libul agin us fer a joke. Ef 
1 done knowed fer keeps as who it were 
ld make him hard to ketch, | would!” 

During this colloquy, | realized by the 
camp-fire’s fitful light that Scotty was 


my idee,” 


tain” across the fire to me, enfolding, 
as he did so, a piece of writing-paper 
between its folds. Scanning the written 
words on the note inside I recognized 
my own handwriting and saw that the 
language used was identical with that of 
the Chieftain article. How plain it all 
was to me now! 

Evidently, Scotty had been rummaging 
through the agent’s waste paper basket 
and had resuscitated for Editor Felton’s 
edification some of my dead and buried 
heroes. Evidently, too, the Pueblo Chief- 
tain had copied the fake from the Sa- 
guache Chronicle. But why, Il mentally 
queried, had not Scotty given me a hint 
in advance before this audacious job had 
so far gotten the start of every effort of 
mine to head it off* 


“THE NIGHT 


winking at me very hard. He _ prided 
himself on his wink, did Scotty, and it 
occurred to me, too, that there was some- 
thing suggestive about his method of 
winking. My suspense was not of long 
duration, however, for presently between 
his winks he contrived to slip the “Chief- 


WAS DARK, WIYH OCC, 


ASIONAL FLASHES OF MOONLIGHT.” 


I did not have to wait long for the 
coming explation, however, as an oppor- 
tunity was soon afforded us fora little 
private talk when Bill and Jack present- 
ly left the camp-tire to inspect their hob- 
bled animals on the hillside. 

“Well, Sid,” said Scotty, “I was jest a- 
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settin’ out fer to state as how I came by 
that there gag of yourn, but [didn't quite 
know my grounds as twixt you and I and 
our side partners up yonder,” pointing 
tothe hill. “Yersee, |] sorter overreached 
my grip, so ter speak, for | didn’t calcu 
late on that ere gag goin’ further than 
the Chronicle. [ jest put Jack in the 
paper fora gay on his best val. As for 
Bill, | was jest a-itchin’ fer a chance to 
spile his contract pilotin’ them air 
English toorists acrost this mounting 
kentry, so L back-capped him same’s | 
did Jack. It'll cook his goose ©. K.,any- 
how, forthem English toorists won't go 
out on their tower when they find out 
that them air Utes is ‘on it.” 

“Well but, Scotty, you oughn’t to jump 
out of the clouds onto a fellow in that 
way without first giving him warning. 
We won't hear the last of that story very 
soon, | can assure vou, for now that the 
Pueblo Chieftain has published it cold 
the ball won't stop colling till it gets to 
Washington.” 

Scotty's fancy and the courage of his 
imacination ended there and he remain 
ed uncommunicative till Bill and Jack 
returned. Meanwhile our camp-tire had 
burned low. The night was dark, with 
occasional tlashes of moonlight through 
rifts in the clouds, which cast a strong 
but momentary illumination across the 
sober landscape,over which in fancy and 
imagination | thought | had already 
made my last journey. 

What if this coming cavalry force 
should run across a party of Indians 
while en route hitherfrom Fort Garland? 
| felt oppressed, too, with a sense of the 
disproportion between the subject mat 
ter of my practical joking and its proba- 
ble consequences present and future. 

As associated press dispatches pro 
gressed, Happy Jack & Co. next appeared 
in Denver's dailies. Kansas City, St. 


Louis and Chicago journals followed 
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suit,and so on all through the Eastern 
press to Washington, whereupon the 
War Department immediately telegraph- 
ed to the commanding officer at Fort 
Garland to order out a detachment of 
cavalry to the scene of the supposed out 
break with orders to report to the agent 
for instructions. 

All is well that ends well,and as the 
days passed Lexperienced more and more 
the truth of the olds ving that “the folly 
of the most foclish man is no match for 
Providence.” That my weakness for 
newspapers was vital to the salvation ot 
the agency was illustrated and proven 
by subsequent events, for the Utes had 
all along been secretly buying up all the 
ammunition that the surrounding coun 
try afforded and only awaited the coming 
of the more-abundant spring grasses to 
accommodate their ponies with sufficient 
foraye ere they started out on the war 
path Lieut. John Conline of the Ninth 
United States Cavalry was therefore a 
necessary evil. Thus was my grief 
turned into rejoicing and the story of 
my regrets into songs of hope. 

An appropriation by Congress was 
next made for a competent survey of the 
reservation, to define its limits by sub- 
stantial monuments as between Indian 
lands and those of the whites, who gave 
us no further trouble. 

A cantonment of cavalry under com- 
mand of Conline was next established, 
and this in turn gave place to the more 
effective regimental garrison known in 
the eighties as Fort Crawford —-since dis- 
mantled. 

Spring crops were plantedatthe agency 
and a general season of prosperity fol- 
lowed marked feature of the confi 
dence which the government had now, 
though undeservedly, regained in the 
estimation of the Indians. 
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A MOUNTAIN 


PASTORAL. 


BY LEWIS B. FRANCE, 


CHAPTER IX 


HROUGH THE 
beautiful days 
that came afterthe 

the 

ures of our camp 
life did lag. 

The river resumed 

its old cheerful- 

and purity, 

and the trout rose 

againtothe fly. Eli 
me in the gentle art until | 
became quite as expert as he, or Nellie 
and I whiled away our time chatting and 
reading under the pines. We exchanged 
civilities with the Picketts and I courted 
the acquaintance of Bob. 


storm, pleas 


not 


ness 


instructed 


One evening, just before the time fixed 


for our return to Denver, we saw Eli 
and Sally standing in the crimson glow 
of the twilight by the bank of the creek. 
Kli was plucking to pieces a bunch of 
wild tlowers and casting the leaves upon 
the tide, while Sally caressed the hem of 
her apron, plaiting it, then smoothing 
out the folds, or taking a bite at one cor 
Ata little 


distance she looked pretty with her fair 


ner, as the spirit moved her. 


face profiled against a dark rock near 
the soft light of the 
hour diffusing itself over her light drap- 
head. 
would glance up at Eli slyly from under 


which she stood, 


ery and gracefully poised She 
her lashes, with a half smile on her lips, 
ornip that apron with her pretty teeth, 
while he, in an absent way, would pullat 
the frail leaves and drop them as if they 
were his hopes he was casting away. 
“That looks,” whispered Nellie, cud- 
dling up to me and looking into my face 


BACK 


TO EARTH AGAIN. 


with a little laugh that had in it a world 
of wisdom, “as if 
“Yes: 
“But is not Sally rather young to think 


as if 


so it does.” 


of such a serious matter?” queried this 
matron. 
“You should be able to answer that.” 
“Yes, but 
Eli.” 
“Ask Sally if he is not infinitely better.” 
“Nonsense.” 


but Eli is not you, nor you 


“True, it is nonsense, but in 
spects very delightful.” 

“You should not interrupt so and then 
isn't fair. I didn't 
mean that was nonsense.” 

“What?” 

“Their making love, stupid,” with a 
pinch on my arm and a little pout that 
was lovable rather than rude. 


some re- 


misinterpret one—it 


“Well, litthe woman, there is nothing 
so conducive to an impartial judgment 
in such matters as to ‘put yourself in his 
place.’” 

“But I can’t, you know, Sir Oracle.” 

“Tl confess the difficulty; still, if we all 
could do so, it would save a world of bit- 
terness and uncharitable thoughts. Wis- 
dom interfered with us once. Did_ it 
make us any happier?” 

“But that was different.” 

“T don’t think so. 


and I question the delicacy of it 


We were discussed 
justas 
we are discussing our friends yonder, a 
very little younger than ourselves.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it is i 

“No, it is not well, tease! They will not 
make each other happy.” 
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“If you were in her place you would 
think differently 

“There you go again—what a goose 
you are toargue with. You makea point 
and there youstay. I’ve told youl could 
not put myself in her place.” 

“But it is not fairto put herin your 
places, is it?” 

‘l don’t think it will be right, anyway 

there.” 

“And you arrive ‘there’ by intuition, 
do you?” 

“Intuition! I don't like to have you 
use that word as though awoman can 
not reason as well as a man.” 

“You have given me no reason for your 
impression.” 

“Impression, sir! It is a conviction,” 
and she flourished her hand in a style 
that would have strickena congressional 
debater dumb with envy. 

“Upon what do you base the convic 
tion: Confess thyself.” 

“Let me see— first, Eli is taciturn; Sally 
is the reverse. He will be fond of home 
and not of society. Sally will be fond of 

the latter. Then but that’s enongh.” 

“One or the other may undergo a 
change.” 

“That means sacrifice by one or the 
other.” 

“Where love is there can be no sacri 
fice.” 

“Ahem! Well, it isn’t right, anyway.” 

“lll venture to say that if they marry a 
happier couple will not be found within 
a mile of them. But let us dropit. We 
shall not mend or mar their fate by our 
gossip.” 

“Don't call it gossip. No one hears us, 
and we must feel an interest in them.” 

“They are coming this way.” 

“I’m so sorry you must go to-morrow,” 
said Sally, taking my wife’s face in her 
hands and tip-toeing to impress a kiss 
on her lips; then they walked away arm 
in arm, leaving Eli with me. 

“Sally is going away soon, to school, is 
she not, Eliz” 

“I’ve heard some talk about it.” 

“Her parents will miss her.” 

“Yes.” 

“IT suppose she will come back a fine 
lady.” 

“I know she will,” and Eli spoke as one 
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having an interest as well as confidence. 

“Will she forget her plain old friends, 
do you think?” 

“Will the sun fail to shine to-morrow?” 
was the quick retort. “Sall¥ is not one 
of that kind.” 

“Life in the East is different from the 
life here; the surroundings here may 
seem distasteful when she returns to 
them.” 

Eli responded with a light laugh that 
expressed unmistakable contempt of the 
suggestion. His estimate admitted of 
no deterioration in the object. Then, as 
ifa further answer had just occurred to 
him orhethought the occasion demand- 
ed a more explicit avowal: 

“The surroundings will grow up to her 
maybe-four years will make a difference 
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in this country -whether they do or not, 
she will honor any place she may oc- 
cupy.” 

With 


sublime faith, Kli dismissed the subject 


this chivalric declaration of a 


and turned his attention to less roman- 
tic matters about the camp which we had 
reached. 

“T see the gnats have been biting the 
mules; you had better take this ham rind 
and grease their breasts and shoulders, 
Ki.’ was the announcement of practical 
Aunt Becky, and Eli seemed to adapt 
himself to this office with the same equa- 
nimity that he might exhibit in catching 
a trout or in making love to Sally. 

The journey home was accomplished 
the next day, during which we were per- 
mitted to find additional attractions to 
The earth 
makes a good tloor and the wrass an ad- 


those stored in our memories. 
mirable carpet. Still. the cabin and its 
simple equipments presented a luxuri- 
ous The 
than of 
old and the little housekeeping conveni- 
ences which Nellie had learned to dis- 
pense with on ourcamping trip produced 


appearance upon our return. 


chairs were more comfortable 


a feeling of opulence. 

“Tl can stand in the middle of any room 
and reach into the remotest corner,” said 
Nellie. 

This was an exaggeration, but the tone 
carried such a volume of contentment 
that a palace would have been an incum- 
brance. 

It became necessary for me to add to 
the capacity of this home and | contract- 
ed with a build 
The extension did not increase the archi- 
tectural beauty of the house, and it 
seemed on the high road to wander all 
over the small bit of realty of which I 
claimed the fee. Nellie declared that she 
rather enjoyed our way of building; to 
add whatever might be needed was con- 
ducive of nooks and crannies and would 
endow the place with an individuality; it 
should not be like any other person’s 
home. 

Our contractor had a man to help him. 
He was a man with one short leg and a 
fine development of chest and shoulders. 
Another of his distinguishing features 
was a solitary front tooth not very white. 


man to another room. 


Philander, or Phi, as the contractor call- 
ed him, had been damaged by a prema- 
ture blast in a mine. Philander’s man- 
ners were not calculated to inspire one 
with admiration and | made him out to 
be quite disagreeable, 
otherwise. 


physically and 

The day on which the house was com- 
pleted, Philander sat on a tressel facing 
the mountains; the sun was going down 
and | was admiring in silence the amber 
tints of the clouds marshalled along the 
range, when he noticed me. 

“LT say, boss, that ere's a nice sunset.” 

He had always persisted in calling me 
“boss” and the term distasteful. I 
had remonstrated and the fellow laughed 
in a manner not altogether pleasing; a 
manner that had about it disagreeable 
reminders of my youthful days, when I 
would run counter to the dispositions of 


Was 


my elders, yet was denied my own way. 

“| like to watch them shadders creepin’ 
down the mountains and changin’ the 
the 
painter can make it 


colors of rocks; it’s purtier’n any 
Here, you fellers! 
what you goin’ to do with that ere pup?” 
The sudden transition was startling. 
The cause of it was in the persons of two 
lads dragging a disreputable looking 
cur, evidently choking under the press- 
ure of a rope about its neck. They halt- 
ed immediately in front of us. 
“We're 
what.” 
“That don't warrant your chokin’ him 
to death. Fetch him here. What’ll you 
take forhim*” He untied the rope and 
took the animal in his arms. 
“He ain't no good,’ answered 


goin’ to drownd him, that’s 


one of 
the boys, while they both grinned. 

“lll give you a dime for him; dimes is 
scarce in this country. I found this yes- 
terday; lost by some pilgrim, I suppose,” 
and he passed the coin to the larger boy. 


In token of his appreciation of the 
change in ownership, the dog licked 


Philander’s hand and cuddled close to 
him. 

“What will you do with such a sorry- 
looking brute as that?” I inquired. 

“Do with him! Why he’s a good dog 
got some bull in him—ain’t you, Silver?” 

The newly rescued and christened put 
his paws on his savior’s knee and gently 
barked. 
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“There! See, he knows a’ready and he’s 
happy; so’s the boys. What more do 
you want?” 

As Philander looked up at me he cer 
tainly appeared less objectionable. When 
he limped away with the dog following 
at his heels, | was obliged,in spite of my 
former bias, to confess to myself that I 
might possibly come to like him. When 
I told Nellie of the glimpse I had caught 
of the iwsthetic side of Philander, she 
answered that she had already made the 
discovery of his kindly disposition; that 
I was incorrigible in my inclination to 
give way to first impressions and much 
more of the same import, until | began 
to consider Philander a very superior 
person. 

“Have you seen the Evening Bulge" 
said Nellie. finally ceasing her encomi- 
ums upon Philander. “What a horrid 
name for a newspaper! But read this 
and tell me what the people at home will 
think of our surroundings.” 


“CARDS AND CHECKS. 

THE SPLENDID STRUCTURE IN WHICH 
rHEY WILL BE MANIPULATED BY 
SANDY M'DERMOTT'’S EM- 
PLOYEES., 

THE HANDSOMEST CLUB HOUSE AND SAM 
PLE ROOM IN THE WEST. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PALATIAL BUILDING AND WHAT 
IT CONTAINS. 

PERSONNEL OF THE HEADS OF THE VARI 
OUS DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR 
ABLE ASSISTANTS.” 


Following this display head, the editor 
of the Bulge 
miration: 


gave loose rein to his ad- 


“The exquisite Femple ot Fortune 
erected by Sandy McDermott, Esquire, 
was thrown open last evening. To say 
that the opening was a success would 
only be to inform the public of Denver of 
a fact with which they are already ac 
quainted, forat least five thousand peo 
ple visited the establishment during the 
evening. The gorgeous fittings were in 
spected and drew forth expressions of 
hearty admiration, while splendid 
brass band discoursed the dreamy 
waltzes born of Strauss and the more 
lively music of Offenbach and Lecocgq, 
adding to the rapturous bewilderment 


which took hold of the visitor as he en- 
tered the palace and continued to pos- 
sess him until he made his exit. It was 
universally acknowledged, even by jeal- 
ous rivals, that Mr. McDermott has at 
last provided a boudoir wherein the 
fickle goddess can receive her devotees 
without blushing for her surroundings. 
In its erection and furnishing, the enter- 
prising and public spirited proprietor 
spared neither expense nor pains. The 
acme of his ambition, being to create an 
establishment worthy of Denver, 


THE GREATEST GAMING CITY ON EARTH, 


has been realized. In connection with 
this palace the name of Sandy McDer- 
mott will remain identified as a sporting 
man worthy of the title in its best sense 

which means enterprise and courage.” 

Here followed a minute description of 
the establishment; the tiled floor, “the 
bar of highly polished cherry, backed by 
a glittering mass of crystal, and a mam 
moth French plate glass mirror forming 
a beautiful background.” The presiding 
geniuses “of this important department” 
were also depicted. 

Next was a description of the “sanc- 
tum” where “the student of chance can 
find stud-poker, draw-poker and faro or 
can test his luck at roulette. Courteous 
and gentlemanly treatmen?‘ is assured by 
one glance at the silent, stoic-like manip 
ulators of the pasteboards.” Then these 
“attaches selected by the proprietor for 
their competency and genteel demeanor” 
are “well known in Denver as strictly 
honorable gentlemen and their employ- 
ment as members of the personnel of the 
new establishment shows judiciousness 
on the part of the management.” Ax- 
minster and moquette, rosewood and 
magnificent frescoing, together with “a 
handsome and heavy safe, with faro and 
rouiette, tempt the visitor,’ and his ad- 
miration is further challenged by “cop 
ies of the best efforts of the old and mod 
ern masters of painting.” 

Phe establishment “is universally re 
garded as a fitting monument to its pro- 
prietor’s enterprise, its appurtenances 
having been transported here by ox 
teams, and are an ornament to the city, 
which is proud to call him citizen.” 

“What will they think?” said Nellie, 
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recurring to her inquiry after | had con- 
cluded the two columns generously de- 
voted by the enterprising editor to Mr. 
McDermott’s palace. 

“There is only one thought that can 
possess them; that we need praying for, 
if we are not beyond the influence of 
But really matters are not so 
bad. Jack Taylortold me he should offer 
Mr. Stare, the newly arrived minister, his 


prayer. 


place in which to hold service next Sun- 
day.” 
“Who is 
place 
“Well, Jack is a rival of McDermott.” 
“What! don't that 
will be held in a gambling den?" 


Jack Taylor and what is his 


you mean church 

“In many respects the place is very ap- 
propriate; the Nazarene consorted with 
publicans and sinners.” 

“Yes, but He was different.” 

“This reverend gentleman, a new ar- 
rival, | think, claims to be a disciple and 
an exponent of His word. I can see no 
reason for his not following the example 
of his Master.” 


“But it seems so like sacrilege.” 


“To religion or the gambling den? 


“What a tease you are—you know what 


I mean —there will be the bar, and all the 


wicked implements and bad men——” 
“The 


place is the one of all others. 


very reason why Jack Taylor's 
The reli- 
gion of Christ is intended for the wicked, 
the rich and the poor; it makes no dis- 
tinction. If He had any weakness it was 
for the poor and the wicked.” 

“Why don’t he hold services in some 
other place,or out of doors? It seems 
too bad.” 

“There is no other place so convenient. 
Street services lack impressiveness, and 
one can reach the wicked more readily 
by going to them; they will give a wel- 
come when they will decline an invita- 
tion to visit.” 

“Well, [ shall not go there.” 

“Aunt Becky will.” 

“T cannot think she will.” 

“You'll go if she does?” 

“Y-e-s—but I like 
think she will go.” 

“We shall see.” 


don't it,and I don't 


END.| 
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AN HOUR WITH A 


LUNATIC. 


BY “NKNARKI 


BOUT the first thing 
one doesin Colorado 
onarriving fromthe 

Kast is to make a 

trip of some kind 

into themountains 
and IT was no ex 
ception to the rule. 

Iwenty years ago 

this desire was not 

so easily gratified 

oraccomplishedas 
at the present time, nor had the scenic 
beauties of the Rocky Mountains be 
come so well known, citherby pen, brush 
or camera. In those days the railroads 
had not been built through the gorges 
and over the mountain passes above tin 
berline, therefore comparatively few of 
the more famous placescould be reached 
even with wagons, unless the roads were 
constructed by the parties as they went 
along,and this was too arduous an un 
dertaking when on an ordinary pleasure 
trip. Consequently, the pilgrimage was 
done on horseback, or on foot with the 
camp equippage and “grub” packed on 
burros or ponies, 

Having a desire of seeing some of this 
wondertul scenery and transferring the 
choicest bits on to canvas, | formed «a 
party of three and secured the services 
ofa guide Tom Inslee, by name, he hay 
ing been recommended to us as an “old 
timer,” trusty, faithful and to be depend 
ed upon in any emergency. Leaving the 
provision and transportation arrange 
ments to the wuide, we were instructed 
what to procure for our individual com- 
fort for nightand day, making it as com 
pact and light as possible, excluding all 
superfluous and cumbersome articles, 
many of which we thought would be a 
positive hardship to discard, but Tom 
absolutely refused to stir a foot unless 
we did so. 

“Gie me what I've got on, my change 
done up ina bandana, plenty o' flour an’ 


cottee, 2 trying-pan an’ cotfee pot, tobac 
cooan’ pipe,an’ Pinowi ver all sum 
mer,” Phinking discretion the better 
partof valor, we acceded to his request 
and thereby protitted 

We started from Manitou a small 
hamlet of some two hundred people at 
that time one bright, sunny morning in 
June, with two pack burros and two 
saddle ponies, so that two of us by 
changing off would be walking all the 
time. The personnel of our party was J. 
C. WKinney,a voung Englishman whom 
we called “Duke,” myself and the guide. 

We took the old Ute Pass trail and the 
first two or three days out made very 
vood time, meeting quite a number ot 
freighters returning from Leadville, 
which was then in its glory. Their mode 
of driving was quite unique to us, the 
driver sitting on the off wheeler and 
guiding by a single or “jerk” line run 
ning to the leader, who had a bell on his 
neck to herald their approach, thus giv 
ingaanyone coming from the opposite di 
rection time to stop in a“turnout,” as the 
roads were rude, narrow and very wind 
ing. 

We had no objective point in view, our 
plan being merely to wander around aim 
lessly six oreight weeks in quest of pleas- 
ure. Our English companion seemed to 
be a walking automaton, and the only 
time he deigned to ride was when he 
wrenched an ankle instepping ona small 
pebble that turned under his foot. He 
seemed to be as fresh at night as he 
would be when starting out in the morn 
ing. 

We were now on the western slope of 
the Continental Pivide and camped that 
night in a lovely little park, or rather 
basin, of some sixty acres in extent and 
about four thousand feet below timber 
line. To the north, east and south lay 
the Park Range in all its rugged beauty, 
its bare, gray rocks relieved by and in 
terspersed with pine and other woods. 
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To the west, through a winding pass, 
noisily rushed a stream whose source 
lay in the numerous springs this 
basin, and through which we could 
catch glimpses of the South Park and 
another range beyond, and, as the gold 
and crimson rays of the setting sun 
flashed athwart this stupendous magniti 
cence, the cold grays and vivid greens 
softened and blended into a thousand 


hues and tints. For several moments we 
stood spellbound in admiration of this 


glorious scene, our patient burros pen 


sively enjoving it,and as the last tlick 
lit 


ering rays up the sky they slowly 


“OLE TRUSTY FLEW 


wageed their long ears, looked around 
our little circle and he-hawed as a seim- 
blance of theirappreciation. As rapidly 
as possible TL laid in the masses of color, 
leaving the detailed outlines until morn- 
ing. 


The clouds soon drifted away, and by 


the time we had made camp and had 
our supper which consisted of tine 
mountain trout caught in the stream 


near by -the sky was thickly studded 
with stars, the moon shining with all her 


effulgent glory and one who has never 


seen a moonlight in these high and rari 


fied altitudes can have no idea of its 


brilliancy. 

It would, of course, be impossible to re 
late in this limited space all the subse 
quent incidents and adventures of our 
party, but a few were of especial interest. 


We had 


off when a piercing scream, that sounded 


retired and were just dozing 


as if it came from our midst, brought 
every man to his feet. 
“What's that?” 
“Mountain lion,” answered 


we asked in one breath. 
Pom, as he 
poked up the dying embers of the fire. 


Just then another and more prolonged 
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TER MY SHOULDER.” 


shriek came from the beast, which had 
moved a little farther away, probably on 
account of our movements, and we fan 
cied that we heard it answered in the dis- 
tance, but Tom said it was more likely 
the echo. 

At the sound of thescream the animals 
became frightened, tugging their 
lariats. 

Fearing that they might get loose and 
stampede, started 


But before reaching them, one insecurely 


Tom toward them. 


staked pony that had never been in the 
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mountains before, broke from his fasten- 
ingand plunged up the mountain side. 
Tom rushed back to camp, picked up his 
rifle and started after him, with the ad 
monition: 

“Don't any of you follow; V'll catch ‘im 
before he strikes our back trail, or he 
won't stop till he gits home.” 

After attending to the rest of the stock 
and seeing that they were securely fas 
tened for the night, we replenished the 
camp-fire and sat down to await Tom's 
return. Hour afterhour passed,and with 
blanched faces and quavering voices we 
cheered each other as best we could 
through the lonely vigils of the night, 
keeping upa blazing tire and occasion 
ally firing a shot that he might know 
where he could find us, should he by 
chance become bewildered or lost. Dur 
ing the remainder of the night not an 
eye was Closed, and just as the sun was 
rising we heard a loud halloo and to our 
jov beheld on a ledge of rock some dis 
tance back and up on the trail we had 
traversed the day before, Tom leading 
the pony. Weanswered back in chorus 
with the full power of our lungs and 
rushed torward to meet him, asking him 
all sorts of questions, to which he re 
plied: 

hungry as starved coyote. 
Wait till | git breakfast ready and I'll 
tell ver all about it.” 

It was with difficulty that we could 
keep quiet,and we all hastened to aid 
him that we might the sooner hear his 
narrative, for he had risen highly in our 
estimation and we considered him quite 
a hero. 

\ftera cuportwoot strong cottee, by 
way of prelude, Pom began 

“The blamed pony had such a start of 
me when | got terthe trail that could 
hardly hear his hoof-sounds, I 
knowed he'd took the back trail, an’ says 
l‘ole man, you's vot ter do your level 
best ter ketch'’m! vanked off my coat, 
threw it down an’ pulled up two holes in 
my belt. hadn't gone fur when | heerd 
suthin’, an’ glancin’ round seed a lion 

which I spose was the same one ona 
ledge above an’ behind me. Ole trusty 
flew ter my shoulder quicker'n I kin tell 
it,an’ I fired. I heerd a snarl and think 


IT hit ‘im, but didn’t stop, fer I had busi- 
ness ahead. I kept the trail, an’ after go- 
in’'an hour longer I cud hear the pony. 
I then began callin’ ‘im, but | wuess that 
scared ‘im, fer I didn’t hear nuthin’ agin. 
A little further on where the trail makes 
that big bend, y’r ‘member, I noticed 
when we cum ‘long yist'day that there 
was a cut-off,an’ didn't spose he'd tak’n 
that; so says,‘Tom, ole man, if yer 
wanter ketch ‘im an’ don't wanter go ter 
Manitou ter do it, y'r jist cut off here, fer 
he’s got a roundabout steep way ter git 
ter the top,an’ head ‘im off. Sol 
did, an’ sure ‘nuff, when got ter the top 
heerd ‘im cumin’. He wus kinder skeer- 
ed when he fust seed me, but soon’s I 
spoke he knowed me and was pow’'rful 
vlad to see me." 

“Did you tind your coat all right?" I 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Tom. 

“What about the lion?” inquired Duke. 

“LT think hit’im,” answered Tom, 
if you boys ain't no ‘jections, we'll camp 
here a day ertwoan’ mebbe we'll git ‘im 

p'raps two on‘em.” 

We were agreeable to Tom's proposi- 
tion. That day I made several sketches 
in the vicinity, Duke nursed his ankle in 
camp, Jack fished the streamsandcaught 
a fine string of trout,and Tom went up 
and looked for signs of the lion. On his 
return, he said that while he might have 
hit him he saw no signs of blood, but the 
ground was considerably scratched up 
where he had been, for which he could 
not account unless the lion had been hit, 
and thought it “mighty strange there 
wus no blood round.” 

Phat night, after seeing that the stock 
was securely tastened, Tom, Jack and 
myself, well armed,started up the moun 
tain to lav in wait for the lion, leaving 
Duke, much to his disappointment, in 
charge of the camp. The sky was partly 
clouded and a light breeze was blowing 
down the mountain side, which Tom said 
was in ourfavor. Being toward us, the 
lion would not be warned of our proxim 
ity 

While up there during the day, Tom 
had arranged for our position, assuming, 
of course, the beast would approach 
from the same direction it went the night 
before. We took our station among a 
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cluster of rocks slightly above the ledge 
along which we expected our prey would 
come, and patiently waited. Tom had in- 
structed us to fire as near together as 
possible, aiming for the eyes. 

We had three 
and were beginning to think he would 
not show up, when we heard what sound. 


lain there about hours 


ed like a whine. We were instantly on 
the alert with rifles cocked, and as a 
cloud drifted past the moon we discov- 


ered the lion approaching not a hundred 
feet away, moving stealthily along with- 
sound of admit 
that Lielt quite nervous and a cold chill 


outa his footsteps. I 
“chassezed” up and down my back, and 
hat 
moments 


Jack said afterward that his raised 


little. It 


Tom gave the pre- 


up a seemed before 


arranged signal 


to fire a slight 
whistle at the 
sound of which 


the lion stopped, 
slightly crouch- 
ingasif tospring, 
angrily switch 
ing histail,wlane 
edupward toward 
us, his eyes look 
ing like two balls 
Simulta 
neously the three 


rifles spoke( Duke L 


of fire. 


On examining the carcass we found no 
holes except the eves shot out, and the 
next morning Tom went up and found 
the carcass undisturbed, and on examin- 
ation found the three bullets embedded 
in the skull, showing that we each hit 
the eyes and we all killed the lion, 

Nothing of note occurred in the next 
In the had 
over and Arkansas 


few days. meantime, we 


crossed reached the 


River which Tom said we would follow 
through Brown's Canon, then skirt the 
top of the Royal Gorge, returning vi 


Cheyenne Mountain. 


Via 


One day, while going up the trail, after 
having passed through Brown's Canon, 
I was tramping ahead of the party with 
in 


sketch-box hand, and was caught in 
a sudden shower. 
Not knowing how 


4 far I 
of the party, Lhas 


was ahead 
tenedon thinking 
I could soon tind 
shelter under an 
overhanging cliff 
when, in) round 
ing a bend, came 
upon a little park, 
the of 


which stood a sol 


in midst 


itary log cabin. 


Congratulating 


— myself upon my 

said he heard but PARK, IN THE MIDST OF WHicn 8004 fortune, I 
one report), the STOOD A SOLITARY LOG CABIN.” hastened forward 
beast leaped up- and seeing no 
ward and fell opening of any 
across the ledge a few feet beyond. kind, I passed around to the opposite 
‘Deader’n a nit,” said Tom,a moment side and discovered a door, which I tried 


the smoke cleared 


and the animal did not move. 


afterward, as away 
Ile start- 
ed to go down. 
“Better wait and be sure,” 
in a quavering voice. 
“Yea,” 


want to run any chances.” 


Jack spoke, 
I answered, nervously, “we don't 
“No danger,” replied Tom, “I,ve seed 
too many killed.” 

We followed him down, when Tom said 
“Take hold uv’im an’ we'll drag him to 
were it’s a leettle wider an’ I'll skin ‘im.” 

We did so,and in a short time in the 
bright moonlight under his skilful hand 
he had the hide off and made for 
camp, leaving the carcass lying there. 


we 


to open, but found it locked. A dog in- 
side began barking furiously, and hear- 
ing a voice, | kicked on the door. It was 
then opened a'’eout two inches, the dog 
still barking, and I saw an old man. 

“What'd yer want?” he inquired. 

“Shelter until my party comes up,” I 
answered. 

“Git out, | don’t want no comp'ny,” he 
snarled, with an an oath. 

It was pouring and I[ was without a 
coat, seeing which, he continued: 

“Yer do look kinder wet. Who be yer 


an’ what’r ye doing here,anyway?7 This 
is my prop'ty an’ ye can't git it. What’r 


yer got in yer han’? 
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I gave him my name and said: “We 
are on a pleasure trip and this is my 
sketch-box for drawing pictures of scen- 
ery.” 

“Yer don't belong ter the Gov’ment, 
does yer? ‘Cause if yer do I'll sic the 
dorg on yer.” 

I assured him that I was not in the 
service of Uncle Sam. 

“Well, guess yer ain't lying ter me, 
an’ I'll let yerin.” Whereupon he open- 
ed the door far enough for me to enter, 
giving the dog a kick at the same time, 
sending him growling into a corner of 
the room. 

As soon as I was fairly in, he closed 
and locked the door witha barand chain, 
putting the key into his pocket. 

I then wished I had not been so persis 
tent and was out in the rain again, for I 
knew not what kind of a trap I was in. 
My hand dropped to my revolver, which 
was in my belt. 

Seeing the action, he laughed and 
said: 

“set down; | won't hurt yer, ‘tho IT ‘low 
I've got the drop on yer,” 

I took the chair he motioned me toon 
one side of the fireplace, while he seated 
himself opposite, taking a hasty survey 
of the apartment. The cabin contained 
but the one room, the fireplace at one 
end, a large buuk at the other; the furni 
ture consisted of two chairs and a rude 
table. The walls were hung with rifles, 
shotguns, revolvers, big knives and three 
pairs of antlers; it really had the appear- 
ance of an arsenal. box in one corner 
I supposed contained his provisions, 
while the cooking utensils lay on the 
floorin another corner. There was but 
one door and the room was lighted by a 
solitary window about six feet from the 
floor. It was not very inviting, I can as- 
sure you. The man was, I should judge, 
about seventy years of age, his hair long 
and white, beard likewise and withal 
bushy; he was about six feet four and 
straight as an arrow, wiry and well-knit, 
with deep-set, blood-shot but piercing 
steel-gray eyes. I soon perceived that 
his mind was unbalanced and concluded 
that while in his company it would be 
conducive to good health for me to 
humor him which I did. The dog was 


one of the most ferocious and powerful 
bulldogs I ever came across. 

“Lemme see yer box *” he asked. 

I promptly opened it and showed its 
contents. The two or three sketches it 
contained pleased him very much. 

“Don't you tind it very lonesome up 
here I ventured. 

“Not much,” he replied; “me'’n ther 
dorg’s comp’ny.” 

“Do you go to town often 7” I asked. 

“Sometimes” laconically. 

“What do you do fora living?” I next 
asked. 

“Got'r gardin out yender'nsomecattle’n 
sheep,” he returned. 

Seeing that he was pacified and rather 
inclined to talk, “How long have you 
lived here observed. 

“Nigh onto twenty year,” he replied. 
“Yer see, | kim out’n 59 an’ hunted fer 
gold round Pike’s Peak; didn’t find nary 
bit'n I struck off this way an’ cum ‘cross 
this yer ranch an’ built this ver cab’'n an’ 
staid vere ever since.” 

“Didn't the Indians ever trouble you >" 
I asked, in surprise. 

“Nary bit. Me an’ them always got 
‘long together, but them skunks of sogers 
an’ survey fellers stole my stock an’ tried 
I'm still here 
an’ I’m goin’ ter stay!” And in his ex- 


to run me off, but by 


citement he rose to his feet, shook his 
clenched fist in the air, his eyes flashing. 
The dog also jumped up, showing his 
formidable rows of teeth. 

‘’Scuse me,” he said, calming down 
and giving the dog a kick, “but mean’ 
Tige wits kinder ‘cited, yer know, when 
we thinks o’ them skunks.” 

I confess that I was still rather nervous 
and got him talking on another strain. 
The dog also grew quite friendly and al- 
lowed me to pat him. 

Glancing up through the window, I 
noticed it had stopped raining; I then 
arose and remarked that I would now go 
and join my party. 

“Won't yer hev a bite ter eat?” he cor- 
dially asked. “’Tain’t much, but’s good, 
I guess.” 

I declined with thanks and moved 
toward the door, which he unfastened 
and opened for me to pass out. As I 
bade him good-bye, he cordially invited 
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me to call again if lever came that way, 
to which I replied that I most certainly 
would. 

The cooling breeze felt very refreshing 
as I walked to the trail,and on examina- 
tion I discovered that the party had 
passed by. I hastened forward and over- 
took them about a mile beyond. 

“Where yer been?” inquired Tom as I 
came up, surprised that should come 
from the rear; “ver don't seem ter got 
wet.” 

“IT took shelter from the shower in the 
little cabin back yonder,’ I replied. 

“What! in that old crazy loon’s place =" 
“Hewas old, true enough, but I did not 
find him very crazy,’ I said; “onlya little 
excitable at times.” 

“T never seed ‘im,” replied Tom, “but 
I've heerd a good deal erbout ‘im an’ 
that he wus clean gone daft.” 

“Whatis his name?” inquired. 

“Ole Jones, they call him,’ replied Tom, 
‘an’ they say he lives ‘lone with his dorg 
an’ won't ‘low no one in his house ferlove 
ner money.” 

“Well, l went in and came out all right, 
and found the old gentleman quite so 
ciable after we became acquainted,” I re 
torted, somewhat testily 

“Humph!” grunted Tom, “yer mighty 


lucky ter git out alive, from what I've 
heerd.” 

“There are Ways and ways,” I respond 
ed, as I passed on. 

| again took the lead and in the latter 
part of the afternoon selected a very en- 
chanting spot for camp, sat down and 
waited for the party to come up. 

That night, while we sat around the 
camp-fire with well-filled pipes, I related 
my experience in Jones’ cabin. 

“IT wouldn't have gone in,” spoke up 
Duke,after I had finished; “he was so un- 
inviting when he opened the door.” 

“Nor 1,” chimed in Jack. “I'd have 
been more afraid of the dog than of the 
old man.” 

“T'd‘a’ shot the old cuss when he lock- 
ed the door!” cried Tom. 

“Well, boys,” I answered, “you see I 
neither ran away from fright nor pro- 
voked a quarrel, but had a pleasant visit, 
was offered refreshment and invited to 


call again.” 


“Shake, old boy,” cried Jack, springing 
up and grasping my hand with enthusi- 
asm, making me wince with his grip. 

admire yvour pluck,” laughed Duke. 

gvuess you'll get through the world 
with that nerve,” growled Tom. 

“It’s not so much luck, pluck nor nerve, 
I take it, as good management,” I replied 
to these sallies. 

Tom then narrated what he had heard 
about poor old Jones’ eccentricities and 
how he had been persecuted from time to 
time by prospectors, soldiers and various 
other people who occasionally strayed in 
that vicinity. It was said that he had 
lived a hermit'’s life there for eighteen 
years, and Tom had forgotten that we 
were in his neighborhood, or he would 
have mentioned it tousand cautioned us 
against attempting to interview him 
should we happen to come across his 
“nibs, 

“Ract is,” said Tom,"I thought he lived 
on ernother trail bout twenty mile over 
vender, pointing to the northward. 

We were now having showers nearly 
every day and some of them quite severe. 
Qne day while working our wa slowly 
over the trail, high up on the mountain 
side, we came to a place where fully fif 
teen feet had been washed out. It was 
impossible to get around it on our right, 
for there was no foothold on the steep 
mountain, and about as impossible to 
turn around and retrace our steps, while 
on our left we could look down hundreds 
of feet into the canon below. We were 
forthe time nonplussed. Afterstudying 
the situation for several moments, Tom 
said: 

“Ive got it! See that tree up vender? 
Well I'm goin’ to throw a rope over it an’ 
vet ercross. Ive been in purty nigh as 
bad a fix onct afore,” he continued, as he 
fastened a stone to one of end of the rope 
and dexterously threw it over the slant- 
ing tree. 

“What good will that do "inquired the 
practical Duke. 

“T ain't got through yit.” answered 
Tom. 

Taking a cord and fastening a small 
stone to it, he gave ita peculiar swinging 
whirl anda jerk backwards. To our as- 
tonishment it twined about the rope and 
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Tom hauled it in and tied the two ends 
together. 

“Now what?” queried Jack. 
said Tom, and suiting the action 


to the word, took firm ho'd of the dou- 


“See !” 


bled rope, gave a spring, swung across 
the chasm and landed safely on the other 
side. 

“Yes,” | shouted, ‘that’s easy enough 
for us, but how about the animals? 

“That's easy ‘nough, too,” he said,as he 
swung himself back. 
over now an’ [1] fix fer the hosses.” 

Having tied the cord to the rope, Duke 
himself Tom pulled the 
rope back by aid of the cord, then I fol- 
lowed, leaving Jack to assist Tom. 


“Two of yvou’ns go 


swung over. 


They rigged up a sort of sling, tied the 
rope securely to it, then gave the animal 
a push, telling us to pull at the same 
time, which we did, and before the aston. 
ished animal had time to move or know 


“where he was at” we had him safely 
landed on the other side. Thus in a 
short time we had our whole outfit over 
without any accident. Tom,coming last, 
untied the rope,and we continued on our 
Way. 

“If that tree had given way,” asked 
Duke, “what would we have done?” 

“Well, | looked out fer that,’ Tom re- 
plied, “but if it had, somebody would ha’ 
gone ter kingdom come, an’ we'd had ter 
built a bridge.” 

Nothing further hindered our progress 
and in due course of time we arrived at 
Manitou just six weeks from the time we 
started, robust and hearty, withal we 
were greatly tanned and sunburnt, with 
the “freshness” worn off and “tender feet” 
toughened, having lived mostly on wild 
game and fish, looking almost as much 
of an “old timer” as Tom himself. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


BY CHILLIASA. 


SK the first Coloradoan you 
meet “Where is the best 
place in your state to go 


for big game?” and 
he will unbesitatingly 
answer “Routt Coun- 
ty.” Perhaps he will 
speak from personal 
knowledge, but more often he is only 
mechanically repeating what he has, 
from long continued and enthusiastic 
hearsay, come to adopt as a personal 
conviction. He has’nt been there him- 
self he will, on further questioning, 
frankly admit, but he hopes to go there 
some day as he understands from more 
venturesome friends who speak by the 
card that there is all kinds of game up 
there——and worlds of each kind! He has 
heard from credible authority that deer, 
elk and antelope band up in hundreds 
and that any old kind of hunter and gun 
is sure to get meat up in Routt. 

And he couldn't for the life of him tell 
you just why he hasn't been there before. 
The country is easily accessible, the dis- 
tance is comparatively insignificant and 
he usually has both time and the sport 
ive inclination. The main reason,I think, 
is that a certain possessive feeling that 
Routt County is his to go to when he 
lists, at his most leisure convenience; a 
something that can't get away from him 
and therefore nothing to worry about 
breeds an indolence and apathy that is 
incongruous enough considering his love 
for the chase and the characteristic in- 
digenous predilection for going some 
where all the time. Possibly if Routt 
County were a second Klondyke in its in- 
accessibility and incident privations and 
dangers he would have gone there long 
ago. As it is,it is too easy a sort of 
itinerary picnic that has no especial al 
lurement for him, to which, when he has 
nothing better to do he will take his wife 
babies. If it necessitated some starva 


tion, Indian fighting and the varied and 
assorted “griefs” that usually attend his 
explorative essays he would, long ago, 
have been able to minutely describe 
every spring, trail, deer lick and good 
camping ground in the whole county. 

He is content to know~— from hearsay 
that it isa good mining section, a better 
farming region and the best game coun- 
try in the West and lets it goat that. His 
interest lies more in the vague and prob- 
lematical Meccas that a man must half 
die to reach and complete the job when 
he gets there. Our Colorado rovers are 
queer fellows! 

But there are certain of them who oc. 
casionally relapse into the golden mean, 
and among them the writer may be num. 
bered. I have been to Routt County and 
revelled in all the delights of that verita- 
ble sportsman’s paradise. I have seen 
the hills,at the seasons of falland spring 
migration, literally “working” with deer 
and elk and counted thousands of ante- 
lope ina single band on the barrens. | 
have helped catch strings of trout of size 
and weight that but this is nota tish 
story and so I refrain from the tempta- 
tion to make a“whopper” of it. Suftice 
it to say that the half has not been told 
about glorious Routt and the telling of 
it all would occupy more space than the 
indulgence of my publisher would per- 
mit. A brief description of a recent trip 
to Steamboat Springs may, however, con- 
vey a modicum of the information which 
all sportsmen should possess about this 
land of magnificent present and unpar 
alleled future promise. 

Leaving Wolcott station on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway, the eighty miles 
of beautiful country between there and 
Steamboat Springs was leisurely negoti- 
ated awheel, the trip consuming two 
days of purposely drawn-out riding the 
better to appreciate the magnificent scen 
ery and other natural attractions of the 
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route. <A delightfully hot bath in the 
efficiently furnished bath house at Steam- 
boat, soon after our arrival, entirely dis- 
sipated the slight and altogether pleas- 
urable fatigue--a fatigue more of the 
appreciative sense than of the body, for 
we were only “tired” of seeing so many 
interesting things en route—-and then we 
headed instinctively for the mineral 
springs of our long-established favor. 
Kn passant it must be said that every 
mineral water known to America and 
many that are found, with this exception, 


FISH CREEK FALLS. 


only in the old world, bubble forth here 
in such variety and profusion as to be- 
wilder the beholder. 

In numbers these springs have been 
estimated by different visitors who 
claim to have counted them, at from 
seventy-five to 150. While admiring and 
using these wonderful springs one can 
imagine that all the deities of mythology, 
presided over by Esculapius himself, as 
being eternally at work in some vast 


mysterious cavern hidden from mortal 
eyes thousands of feet below the earth’s 
green surface, compounding and forcing 
up, under pressure of gases which the 
mixture of various chemicals generate, 
water for the healing of the nation. 
The waters have temperatures suited to 
all ages and constitutions, from the most 
fragile invalid or tender infant to the 
most robust and vigorous man. This 
for bathing. Forinternal useall palates 
can be accommodated with an agreeable 
drink. 

It is difficult to name a disease that a 
judicious use of these waters will not 
help, and they have repeatedly proven to 
be a specific in all gastric, rheumatic, 
neuralgic, cutaneous,scrofulous, virulent 
blood disorders, kidney, liver, dyspepsia, 
the aniwmical diseases and many other 
affections. 

The waters range in temperature from 
ice cold to 150 deg. F. 

The curative properties of the waters 
are aided and backed up by an invigorat- 
ing, bracing climate and by as varied and 
grand a scenic panorama asthe world 
can produce. This town cannot be ex- 
celled as an attractive place in which to 
build a home. Aside from the mineral 
waters, the vast mineral andagricultural 
wealth which lies contiguous and is 
made tributary to the Steamboat Springs 
will surely and rapidly attract both labor 
and capital, with a resultant growth and 
prosperity. 

But these are only a pleasant incident 
and we look expectantly over hunting 
and fishing grounds, knowing that each 
succeeding day will bring usnewdelights. 
Routt County is really a vast game pre- 
serve —the greatest on the American con 
tinent. The surface of the whole section 
is rough and mountainous and is cut by 
green and fertile valleys. Along the en- 
tire eastern border is the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains, with its grassy 
parks, dark and gloomy canons and 
abrupt, beetling cliffs; in the northern 
part is the Elkhead range,inthe western 
the Escalante hills and in the southern 
the Flat Top mountains or great White 
River Plateau. All of these ranges offer 
a natural home for wild game. Here are 
found deer, elk and bear, the wily puma 
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or mountain lion, antelope, coyote, wild 
geese, ducks, grouse, sage hens, and 
many other species of four-footed and 
feathered game. No section of North 
America offers greater inducements in 
this line to the sportsman. 

Phe tide of emigration which swept 
across the continent and annhilated the 
Great American Desert, the Indian and 
the buffalo, has also made serious in- 
roads uponthe other large game of North 


However, under the protection of state 
laws and fearless wardens it will be 
many years before the game is finally ex- 
terminated. It is no unusual thing in 
the choicest hunting sections to see from 
five to forty deerina day’s tramp in the 
hills, while in migrating seasons before 
mentioned they may be counted by thou- 
sands on the game trails. 

Bear are quite numerous and seem to 
be increasing in numbers. The black 


“SUPPLIED THE LARDER OF MINE HOS’ 


America. From its protected position in 
the shelter of the great barrier of the 
American Alps, this restless tide of hu- 
manity parted and swept around this 
section andits primeval hills did not 
echo the voice of man until years after 
the great country stretching on every 
side was resounding with the hum of in 
dustry and toil. Thus it is that the game 


has here found its last resting place prior 


to tinal disappearance 


and cinnamon species are the most in 
evidence with occasionally a silver-tip. 
Elk, the noblest of American wild game, 
inhabit the dark forest on the range, 
while still further up, on the most dizzy 
and inaccessible cliffs, the bighorn or 
mountain sheep leaps from rock to rock 
secure in his native element. 

It has been truthful’y said that wild 
game and civilization are antagonistic 


elements and in support of this theory is 
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pointed out the fact that the buffalo dis- 
appeared from the onward march of civ- 
ilization which settle up the 
The only reason that this 
is a great game country even this longis 
that it is a new field in which the hand of 
the husbandman andthe miner were un- 
known uptoa fewbrief years ago. As 
the country settles up and prospets the 


came to 
great plains. 


wild game must eventually disappear, 


but the surrounding mountain ranges 
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streams of purest water. In most 
these streams have worn deep gorges 
through the mountains and frowning 
walls of everlasting granite are mirrored 
in the quiet 
the disciples 


cases 


pools which are the joy of 
of Isaac Walton. Then 

and miniature cataracts 
where the water is churned into whitest 
foam as it frets in its rocky bed. Perhaps 
next will be a sheer descent of 100 or 200 
feet where the water will leap into the 


come stretches 


“ALL THAT THE LAW ALLOWED.” 


are so wild and inaccessible and rugged 
that it will be many years before the last 
of them will have joined the buffalo in 
the Indian’s Happy Hunting Ground. 

To the fisherman, equally with his 
brother of the gun, has this section ex- 
ceptional attractions tooffer. Down from 
the mountain ranges, fed by ever living 
springs and by melting snow, come 
plunging, leaping and foaming, crystal 


air and reach the ground below a foam- 
ing, roaring torrent. 

In all these streams lurk speckled trout 
which are the joy of the fisherman’s heart. 
There is also a species of white fish, 
known locally as “grayling.”’ In _ the 
lakes also, such as Trappers and Marvine 
Lakes in the Fiat Tops, trout are plenti- 
ful and grow to an enormous size. They 
rise readily toa fly and the angler with 
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a good assortment of coachmen, hackles 
and others can spend hours at his favor- 
ite sport in whipping stream or lake 
without wearying of the pastime, for 
there is excitement enough to counteract 
fatigue. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
the different troutstreams in this county. 
In addition to the larger streams, such 
as Bear, Elk and Snake rivers, there are 
good streams coming down from the 
mountain each four or tive miles for the 
entire length of the range. Those near- 
est to Steamboat Springs are Morrison, 
Harrison, Walton, Soda, Mad and Big 
creeks. Each has its devotees and cham- 
pionsand each can be easily reached in 
a few hours’ ride fromtown. In other 
portions of the county good fishing 
streams are equally numerous. 

The trip under present consideration, 
though made on the ides of last October 
was advisedly written as “recent” for it 
seems but yesterday that we stood just 
below the cataract that tails the falls of 
Fish Creek and sent our leaders into the 
swirling foam. I remember now, with 
an involuntary turn of the wrist, the sav- 
age strike that buckled my little Divine 
rod into a graceful semi-circle and sent 
an electric thrill coursing down my 
spine. Only aone pounder—but such a 
fighter! I shook fins with him respect- 
fully and fora few moments contemplated 
putting him back in his native element 
todo battle again in some other man’s 
cause but -I like trout almost as well in 
the pan as on the hook and the weak 
flesh triumphed. 

There is no need (or rather I am too sel- 
fishin retrospect) to draw out the delights 
of that day. Suffice it to say that when 
I unrove my line in the heel of the even- 
ing I had as many trout some three- 
pounders among them from the Bear, 
where I stopped to put on a finishing 
touch —as supplied the larder of mine 
host Brotherton most sufficiently and 
he had twelve to dinner that night. 

The next morning we took saddle 
horses and “pulled out” for the Elk river 
country. Long before sundown we were 
on the head of Farnsworth creek, gleeful- 
ly sitting ona certain ridge and watching 
the deer feeding all around us. Thirty- 


one wecounted before ourSidle telescopes 
made out the requisite six points on the 
head of the buck we wanted and he wil- 
ted at the crack of M s 30-30 Marlin 
while my own Winchester of like calibre 
cut down a still larger one which walked 
up to see what ailed his pard. 

And so it was on each of the following 
days while we remained. We killed no 
more deer and made elk and bear our 
quest. Of the former we got all the law 
allowed and of the latter as many as we 
were able to successfully handle one. 
He was killed in sight of Steamboat 
Springs although not in its immediate 
vicinity. 

In Steamboat everybody—the girls in- 
cluded —is a good fellow! You are at 
home in every man’s house and own the 
town while youarethere. As is eminent- 
ly natural in such an environment every 
man you meet is an excellent shot — most 
of them cracks and they have a rifle 
and gun club that ranks first in the state 
in the matter of shooting averages. 
They can fish,too! And if any city of 
a million population can put up a better 
barbecue than these self same Steamboat 
artists why, I want to go and help eat it! 
I was at a Steamboat barbecue some five 
years ago and have had to wear an exag 
gerated waist band ever since and take 
anti-fat in order to actually get about! 

I understand they are going to havea 
another one Sept.S and. If any Colora- 
do man with epicurean gustatation fails 
to hit the high places between here and 
Steamboat just before that time he will 
be committing mayhem on himself. I 
know what I am talking about! 

When a fellow comes to think of all the 
natural advantages, resources and attrac- 
tions of Routt County it is a growing 
wonder why more of our progress- 
ive people do not investigate it more 
thoroughly. If evera country’s natural 
and mercantile requirements called for 
a railroad and quick transit that country 
is Routt County. But | am _ selfish 
enough to hope that the railroad part of 
it will not materalize for many days yet. 

I know there are unparalleled deposits 
of precious and useful metals and miner- 
als; but the gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, 
coal, onyx and all the rest of the stuff can 
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reasonably await shipment or go out on 
burro-back and freight wagons—ygood- 
ness knows they are valuable enough to 
justify such transportation—but I'd hate 
to hear the soul inspiring whistle of the 
elk supplanted by that of the common- 
place engine; to see the deer and antelope 
driven out of their last sanctuary by the 
interloping civilization that destroys 
both brute and man; to have the trout- 
loved reaches of the grand old Yampah 
prostituted to the menial debasement of 
turning a greasy old mill or defiled by 
compulsory watering of some odorous 
onion bed; to witness the invariable de- 
nudition of its tree-glorified hillsides 
and smell the noisome reek of the smel- 
ter and mill. 

I want to see dear old Routt left un- 
desecrated. Surely there is one place in 
all our glorious state where a man should 
be able,in the years to come, to fly to, 
away from the debts and duns and devil- 
tries of the world; to hear the soft bleat 
of the doe in the quaking asps or the 


sharp challenge of the elk on the bare 
crests; to match his daring against the 
brute cunning of the dangerous bear or 
tempt the wary trout from his crystal 
keep. A place where man could, in 
short, go and commune with Nature in 
her undress and vitally profit by the fa- 
miliarity. 

But alas! I see the handwriting on the 
wall. In all too few days will her full 
cornucopia of natural treasures tempt 
the cupidity of Mammon and oursanctu- 
ary be despoiled. It is only a matter of 
months before the old Routt County as 
we knew it will be a thing of the past and 
in its place be a busy hive of commer- 
cial bees who will drain its honey to the 
last drop. If one wants to see it while 
yet it is in prime it is needful that he 
goes now. And in conclusion, consider- 
ing the forepromise of “Game Day” at 
Steamboat, September &th and 9th is an al- 
mighty good time! 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS 
SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

Simplicity is a virtue not sufficiently 
appreciated by photographers, a quality 
far too little evidenced in their work. It 
is so easy to be complex with a lens 
which sees every mortal thing in front 
of it and may easily be made to see all 
things with a painful impartiality of dis- 
tinctness “from sixteen feet to infinity.” 
It is so easy to acquire the habit of in- 
cluding as many diverse things as possi 
ble on the plate with the hope that if one 
of the things included does not happen 
to “make a picture,’ some other of the 
many may. And no amount of preach 
ing the vital necessity of a principal in- 
terest to which all else may be subordi 
nated, seems to make more than a pass 
ing impression on the devotee of a wide 
angle point of view. Long focus lenses 
are indeed doing a work of the greatest 
possible advantage to artistic photogra 
phy, but no purely mechanical contriy 
ance can more than partially counteract 
the evil effects of that intellectual diffu 
sion in the brain of the photographer 
which makes too much of the work of to- 
day interesting only as examples of the 
amount of superfluous fact, and the 
number and diversity of conflicting in- 
terests, which it is possible to crowd into 
a single print. The greater the focal 
length of a lens with relation to the base 
line of the plate on which it is used, the 
greater measure of purely mechanical 
selection it possesses. This is the reason 
why long focus lenses are so generally 
accepted as the best for artistic work. 
But with the narrowest angle fit for prac- 
tical use it is still fatally easy to miss 
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that simplicity which is one of the most 
general characteristics of all true works 
of art. No matter, then, what lens is 
used, simplicity must be fundamentally 
the result of some mental qualities pos- 
sessed or acquired by the worker —a fac- 
ulty for seeing clearly and unmistakably 
what fact orgroup of facts are important, 
essential, vital; courage enough, once 
the seeing has been accomplished, to 
rigidly exclude everything that is incon- 
sistent,incongruous or superfluous; tech- 
nical skill enough to bring what remains 
into perfect accord with and complete 
subordination to the principal thing or 
idea which forms the principal interest 
and sounds the keynote of the picture. 


THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN. 
TURNING POINT. 


Success even in our amusements re- 
quires careful consideration and study, 
and as the majority of persons who de- 
vote any time to photography do so for 
recreation, it is only too evident that the 
amount of pleasure derived from this 
fascinating pursuit is co-ordinate with 
the amount of gray matter expended in 
acquiring the knowledge of how and why 
and the practical application of the 
information so obtained. The beginner 
having carefully studied the preceding 
chapters, should be able to produce neg- 
atives and prints fairly good from a me- 
chanical standpoint. 

The man without ambition will stop at 
this stage and plod along content with 
mediocrity, while on the other hand the 
ambitious and consequently progressive 
man will be constantly on the alert to 
acquire the ways and means for improve- 
ment. 

For this latter class these articles are 
being written, and it has been deemed 
advisable before taking up the more in- 
tricate and expensive branches of pho- 
tography, to publish in this chapter the 
ways and means necessary for the pro- 
duction of work of sufficient value to 
warrant the application of the methods 
necessary for the production of the high- 
est class of pictures 

In the production of a picture there 
are so many things to be taken into con- 
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sideration that’we can’only allude to the 
principal ones in a general manner in 
the small space allowed this column and 
trust tothe student being able to work 
out his own salvation in his own way. 

Horsley Hinton, in the introduction of 
his most valuable work, “Practical Pic- 
torial Photography,” has this to say: 

“There are photographs of three kinds; 
those which marvellously reproduce ev- 
ery line and every fibre so that at our 
leisure we may study it and learn more 
of the original than we could with un- 
aided vision in its very presence; there 
are those which exemplify the highest 
possibilities of the process and stand as 
a tour de force of manipulative skill; 
and then there are those in which with 
deliberate intent the producer has select- 
ed just such properties of photography 
as seemed calculated to fulfill his de- 
signs, making use of, it may be, the very 
characteristic which in the other two in- 
stances the photographer has sought to 
abolish, turning to account for definite 
purposes what by the maker of a perfect 
photographic image would be deemed an 
imperfection and a fault. 

“Kach of such three kinds of photogra- 
phy has a different purpose to fulfill, and 
assuming each to be equally successful 
in its particularsphere, then each should 
have a different appearance, and the vari- 
ous results will be directly determined 
by the motive with which it has been 
set about; nor should the characteristics 
of any one be expected in any other.” 

A photograph, pictorially considered, 
shoula be something more than a mere 
topographical reproduction of a certain 
portion of the surface of the earth. To 
be of interest it should convey the idea 
suggested to the photographer which 
prompted him to make the exposure. 

For instance, a flock of sheep con‘ent- 
edly grazing in a meadow near the edge 
of a wood on a pleasant summer after- 
noon—this would suggest to you peace 
and quiet and a lazy indifference to the 
affairs of men, and to interpret this idea 
you would not stop down to 7 64 and re- 
produce every tree in the background in 
sharp focus, but rather you would use an 
aperture as large as possible, giving a 
short exposure, and endeavor to produce 
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the hazy distance and the idea of repose 
asJsuggested to you. A knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of art is nec- 
essary in the production of pictures and 
for the photographer these have been 
most entertainingly set forth by both 
Horsley Hinton in “Practical Pictorial 
Photography” and H. P. Robinson in 
“Picture-Making by Photography,” and 
as both of these may be obtained at a 
very small price we most earnestly ad- 
vise their purchase. 

After purchasing a camera, about the 
first thing the beginner usually attempts 
is portraiture, attended in most cases 
with very distressing results and produc- 
ing an estrangement more or less com- 
plete between the “artist” and his victim. 
Portraits, and good ones, may be made in 
any home lighted in the ordinary man- 
ner, but care and good judgment must 
be exercised in both exposure and de 
velopment. The writer recollects with 
pain one of his first attempts in this line. 
The exposure was made at noon with the 
young lady seated near a window hung 
with lace curtains. In his zeal to secure 
a good pose, the necessity of putting the 
lace curtains to one side was overlooked, 
and consequently the resulting print 
would have done admirably as an ad- 
verisement for the tattooed lady. 

A few lessons of this sort, while some- 
what discouraging, will, if the beginner 
be imbued with the proper spirit, set him 
to thinking and inventing temporary 
screens, etc., to soften and diffuse the 
light, and he will learn to observe the 
lights and shadows on the face and the 
proper methods for softening and re- 
moving them. 

It will be well to remember that in por- 
traiture the mere blank spaces of white 
paper do not correctly represent draper- 
ies and the human skin, and consequent- 
ly the developer and development must 
be modified correspondingly to produce 
softness and at the same time the neces- 
sary detail. 

In picture-making it is a rule that art 
should not betray itself—that is, there 
should be no appearance of the thing 
having been planned. The composition 
may be everso carefully worked out, but 
it must appear unconsciously done. 
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**HANK OF HAIR.”’ 


(Respectfully inscribed to Mr.E.Y Judd's picture of that name 
with apologies tc Mr. Rudyard Kig ng 

A woman there was and she breathed a prayer 
(A prayer to you and I 

From herthoughtful eyesand her Love-spun hair 
(For tresses can speak as well as the eye) 

That honor may strive and that faith may dare 

To banish from out of her path the snare 

That genius had set with a cunning care 
(For her and you and I). 


A woman there was with a presence sweet 
(To those like you and 1) 

And we saw in her face a light replete 
(Though never so hard let genius try) 

With truth and honor which ne'er defeat 

Hath known or shall till the heavens meet 

And humble themselves at Oblivion’s feet 
(And then it cannot die). 


For her we delight with the head and hand 
(Though Death approacheth nigh) 

To perfect the things which Love hath planned 
(And the truth may live tho’ a fool may die), 

That heaven forever should bless the land 

That crushes the lie which never could stand 

Where Art hath pictured a truth so grand 
(Even for you and I). 


S. E. GREGEOrRY. 


SEPTEMBER CRITICISM. 


The photographer far more than the 
worker in any other of the graphic arts, 
is at the mercy of his subject. He, more 
than any of the others, must take what is 
set or what sits before him, must work 
within the hampering limitations of ac- 
tual fact and must submit to be tied hand 
and foot by the uncompromising literal- 
ness of his medium. Modern methods of 
artistic photography have done much to 
free him from his trammels, and a bless- 
ed liberty of expression has been vouch- 
safed him in these Jater days which 
aforetime he had not. He can now say 
his say in the words of Idealism, he can 
use the language and even the slang of 
Art, but he can only say what he sees 
with his eyes; the thing he says must in 
a very large sense actually exist as he 
says it before he can speak, and in the 
realms of pure ideal he is (alas! that it 
should be so) dumb. Without a broad 
foundation of fact he cannot build, and 
those towering edifices which in other 
arts soar in eternal grandeur from no 
firmer base than the thought of the art- 
ist,are to the photographer impossible. 
Let his imagination be never so strong, 


let his ambition soar to the very thrones 
of the gods, still he can never quite win 
the sacred fire. He is chained to his 
rock and happy if no vulture of divine 
discontent tears at his vitals. He is 
bound to earth with thongs of necessity 
no straining of his can break, and itis 
well for him to remember his limitations, 
so that, working within his scope, he 
may accomplish the good that is in him 
before the shadow of that Final Limita- 
tion of all things blots out the sun. 
Bondage to fact is and presumably al- 
ways will be, in photography, the bar to 
purely imaginative work, to work sprung 
solely from the mind of the worker and 
therefore wholly under his control; but 
the burden does not press with equal 
heaviness everywhere. In architectural 
photography it is perhaps heaviest, in 
landscape not so heavy, and in portrait- 
ure, including what might perhaps more 
properly be called figure studies, it is 
lightest of all. And soin portraiture we 
tind,as we would expect, the most perfect 
examples of that idealism which is the 
legitimate offspring of imagination, as 
well as the worst examples of that un- 
bridled license which seems to be the 
only use a certain baser sort of mind can 
find for a larger measure of freedom. 
Great a curse as it is when abused, the 
latitude for expression to be found only 
in portraiture and tigure studies is, used 
as Mr. Judd has used it,a blessing un- 
disguised. Look again at his picture. It 
is quite as remarkable for what he has 
missed doing as for what he has done. 
He had a model as beautiful in form as 
in face. He might, with no lessening in 
the idealism of his thought, have essayed 
a “Phryne” or a “Cleopatra before 
or fallen into anyone of the thousand 
other pitfalls which yawned before his 
feet; or, with a lower ideal, he might 
have even perpetrated another of those 
ghastly travesties alike on woman and 
on art which, in this country more 
than in any other, have sunk the photog- 
raphy of the nude into a slough of what 
it would be flattering to dignify by the 
name of obscenity. But with a knowl- 
edge, whether conscious or intuitive, of 
the limitations of his medium of expres- 
sion, and a fineness of wsthetic percep- 
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Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S September Photographic Competition. 
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tion it would be hard to praise too much, 
and with, over and above all this,a _ re- 
serve which only the most consummate 
good taste could dictate, he has produced 
a work of the truest arta picture so 
filled with and so dominated by the ideal 
which was in his mind that one has to 
think and think again before the thought 
comes that Mr. Judd is to be congratu- 
lated on the perfection of his model, be- 
fore indeed one realizes that he must of 
necessity have had any one particular 
model at all. 

The chief fault with Mr. Judd’s work is 
not photographic. It lies in a matter to 
which we have several times lately had 
to call attention in the title he has 
chosen to give his work. Nothing, so it 
seems to us,could have been more poign- 
antly inappropriate than “Hank of Hair,” 
which would at least have lost some of 
its uncouthness if he had only chosen 
to add the one very smal! word which,in 
the poem, precedes the three he has 
quoted. Surely he can never have seen 
Sir K. Burne Jones’s picture, “The Vam- 
pire,” up to which,to use the illustrator’s 
slang, Mr. Kipling wrote his poem of the 
same name (there is a very good platino- 
type reproduction of this picture to be 
had ata very small price). It is almost 
inconceivable that Mr. Judd should both 
have achieved his picture and have per- 
petrated its name. The feeling in the 
picture is so fine and true, the sentiment 
pervading it is so really poetic, that the 
wonder grows why Mr. Judd should have 
sought his title in the words of a man 
whose faulty appreciation of woman is 
perhaps his weakest point, and further- 
more why Mr. Judd should have lighted 
on the very most unpleasant phase of 
Mr. Kipling’s most unconvincing dia- 
tribe against the other sex. When next 
Mr. Judd poses his lovely model again 
let him seek a title for his work in some 
of the tenderer and less impassioned 
passages of Mr. Eric Mackay’s “Love Let- 
ters of a Violinist” and not again do so 
vross an injustice as ascribing, even by 
the remotest implication,anything of the 
vampire to so sweet, so loving and so 
lovable a face. 

Aside from criticising the title, there is 
very little else about Mr. Judd’s work 
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with which even the most carping critic 
could find fault. Probably the general 
effect of the picture would have been im- 
proved by not having quite so high a 
light on the nose, and a further improve- 
ment might have been made if the differ- 
ent planes of definition had not been so 
distinctly marked. It is very difficult 
with the ordinary rectilinear such as Mr. 
Judd used, or even with a regular por- 
trait lens, not to have an unpleasant dif- 
ference in sharpness between the various 
planes included, when the lens is racked 
out,as it must be in the case of a large 
hend, some distance beyond its normal 
focal length. Mr. Judd’s print is on CC 
platinotype. With the texture of the 
paper no fault can be found, but we can 
not help feeling that the beauty of the 
work would have been heightened if the 
print had been made on Sepia paper in- 
stead of the black paper used, or if the 
development of the paper used had been 
handled as to produce rather a warmer 
tone than the blue-black Mr. Judd has 
accomplished. 

The details are as follows: Name of 
competitor, KE. Y. Judd, Pendleton, Ore.; 
date negative was made, May 1, 1899; lo- 
cality, Pendleton; time of day, 4 P. M.; 
light, improvised studio; lens, Zeiss; dia- 
phragm or stop, 8; exposure, six seconds; 
plate, Cramer Crown; developer, M. O.; 
printing process used, platinotype. 

Mr. S. C. McCurdy takes second place 
with the “Portrait of a Lady” which is re- 
produced inthis number. Mr. McCurdy’s 
portrait is a highly successful excursion 
into a field of photographic lighting 
which has ‘always been more prolific of 
defeat than of victory to the adventurer, 
and we would respectfully urge a close 
study of the reproduction of his picture 
to those who still hold the somewhat an- 
tiquated theory that a portrait by pho- 
tography to be good must at least at- 
tempt a perfectly complete portrayal of 
every detail of the subject, including, if 
you please, a distinct reproduction of 
every hair on the head and eyebrows. 
In this work a very satisfactory result 
has been obtained by deliberately blot- 
ting out everything which was in any 
way unessential. From which it ensues 
that while the picture, we are sure, loses 
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nothing in the mere matter of likeness, 
it gains a very great deal oi purely artis- 
tic merit. The most unfortunate thing 
about the work is the point of view from 
which the leftarm is shown. No woman's 
arm, however beautiful, looks well viewed 


PORTRAIT 


effect is heightened by the fact that the 
arm from the elbow tothe hand is invisi- 
ble.and though it would have been by 
no means easy task to rectify this 
mistake while still preserving the gen- 
eral pose of the head and shoulders, we 
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OF A LADY. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’s September Photographic Competition. 


directly from behind when her hand is 
held on a level with or higher than her 
elbow. The crooking of the arm must of 
necessity make the elbow-joint appear 
enlarged, and this in turn produces the 
effect of falling away in the contour of 


the upper arm just above the joint. The 


feel that Mr. McCurdy might have de- 
vised some way of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. 

The details of the picture are as fol 
lows: Name of competitor,S.C. McCurdy; 
street, Williams; city, Denver; date nega- 
tive was made, July, 97; locality, Denver; 
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time of day, 4 P. M.; light, fair; lens, F. 
Francois; diaphragm or stop, 16 U. S.; 
exposure, five seconds; plate, Seed; de- 
veloper, Metol Pydro; printing process 
used, platinotype. 

Mr. Thomas A. Morgan, of Denver, 
whose name has been appearing almost 
constantly of late in these columns as a 
prize winner, takes third place in the 
September competition with a Portrait 
of a Lady which we regret that the con- 
fines of our allotted space will not per- 
mit us to reproduce. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
PART IV. 
WHAT DEVELOPER? 

Imprimis, it may be truthfully said 
that whichever developer a man uses is 
the best developer—forhim. But as men 
ever seek that variety which has been 
called the spice of life, and seek it even 
in the life photographic, and as it has 
been found by experience that the most 
variegated assortment of variety can be 
most readily obtained by switching 
around from one developer to another, a 
few general reflections may be useful on 
the nature and idiosyncracies of devel- 
opers, or rather of reducing agents, to- 
gether with some consideration of the 
various adjuncts, such as preservatives, 
accelerators and restrainers. 

Phere is hardly a reducing agent on 
the market so poor, ora formula for its 
use so worthless, that a good man can- 
not, in time, learn to produce a good av- 
erage of results by their use. From 
which it must not be understood that we 
would advise anyone to seriously handi- 
cap himself merely to see if he can suc- 
ceed in spite of everything,or seem to 
advocate the blind choosing at random 
of reducing agent and formulw and an 
unswerving allegiance to the tyrants so 
selected. It does not take much reading 
of the books or much practical experi 
menting to show that certain developers, 
mixed according to certain formulw, are 
best suited for certain classes of work, 
and it is surely the part of wisdom to 
choose those which are best for the par 
ticular work in hand, presuming of 
course that the work we do is fairly well 


specialized or at least enough specialized 
so that we need not feel bound to skip up 
and down the list of developers at the 
rate of two or three skips per month. 
The perfectly indiscriminate worker who 
does portraiture, interiors, landscape and 
flashlights all in one day, is not apt to 
make a colossal success in any event, 
and no known scheme of development or 
developers can help him very much. 
With any one ofa half-dozen well-known 
reducing agents he is apt to come out as 
well as with any other, and evidently the 
formula will best serve his purpose 
which gives the greatest possible lati- 
itude. But, fortunately, few of us are 
quite so diverse as all that. We mostly 
admit of at least some classification and 
do not try to cover quite the whole field 
of photographic endeavor in the span of 
a singleday. Much of our work may in- 
deed be general, but we each of us have 
some particular branch which interests 
us most and in which most of our endeav- 
ors are made. We may be properly put, 
for the purposes of this argument, under 
the head of landscape men, or of portrait- 
ists, with some minor subdivisions to in- 
clude the devotees of architecture and 
what painter-folk call “still-life.” Add 
to this a class for suchas work altogether 
with quick-shutter exposures the street- 
scene man and the man who makes a 
specialty of race finishes and athletic 
events--and the catalogue seems about 
complete. 

“What developer for landscape?” A 
reducing agent, or a pair of reducing 
agents to be used together, which may 
be easily made by slight alterations in 
the formule to give the greatest or the 
least measure of contrast from a given 
exposure; and such a formula as may 
best produce the maximum of diversity 
in the density-giving quality of the re- 
ducing agent used. Pyro is good—for 
this as foreverything else—or ortol. Hy- 
drokinone is good in conjunction with 
eikonogen or, better yet, with metol, if 
the worker be not subject to metol poi- 
soning. With pyro the best accelerator 
for landscape work is sodium or potas- 
sium carbonate, rather than ammonia, 
which becomesa very uncertain quantity 
during the prolonged development some- 
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times necessary in this class of work. 
Fora pyro preservative our choice would 
be sulphuric acid, but any one of the 
usual substances will answer if present 
in sufficient quantity to prevent undue 
staining of the negative. For ortol the 
formulw we gave a few months ago will 
answer excellently, with maybe the addi- 
tion of sodium sulphite to the carbonate 
solution. Hydrokinone plus metol is 
splendid for this work if the two are 
made up in separate solutions, the pre- 
servative for hydrokinone being potas- 
sium metabisulphite and for metol plain 
sulphite of sodium. The accelerator in 
this case should contain equal parts of 
sodium and potassium carbonates. By 
varying the relative amounts of the two 
reducing agentsatrulyenormousamount 
of control may be had over the grada- 
tions of the resulting negative; but 
whether these two or one of the other 
reducing agents be employed,the amount 
of control possible is very greatly in- 
creased by making up all of the solutions 
in as concentrated a form as will permit 
of easy measuring in the obscure shades 
of the dark room. Our practice is to 
make the A solution, containing the re- 
ducing agent, so concentrated that one 
drachm is sufficient for four ounces of 
mixed developer. The B solution, con- 
taining the accelerator, may conveni- 
ently be made up in the same way unless 
itis to contain sulphite, when the ques- 
tion of solubility may force one to add 
water until it takes two drachms of B to 
four ounces of developer. Using solu- 
tions so concentrated as these, it is possi- 
ble to double the normal amount of ac- 
celerator with so small an increase in 
the total bulk that the number of grains 
per ounce of reducing agent is only im- 
perceptibly altered. 

“What is the best developer for por- 
traiture?” Here the ideal negative never 
need possess great contrasts as judged 
by landscape standards, even for the 
most striking of “Rembrandt” effects. 
Overexposure is almost inexcusable and 
underexposure is rare save when a nov- 
ice attempts home portraits under the 
most desperately unfavorable conditions. 
The measure of control during develop- 
ment so necessary in landscape work, 
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here becomes of only minor importance 
and abnormally prolonged development 
is never needed. What we want is a soft, 
quick-printing negative with good de- 
tail everywhere and to produce this from 
a normal exposure probably no reducing 
agent can beat pyro used with liquid 
ammonia as an accelerator. Metol, ami- 
dol, glycin or any one of the other mod- 
ern high-speed reducing agents are good 
and so is ortol without sulphite in the 
B solution. Concentrated solutions are 
by no means so imperative as in land- 
scape, but even here a moderate amount 
of concentration is by no means a bad 
thing to make easy the counteraction of 
such small errors as will creep into even 
the best-regulated portrait work. With 
ortol, pyro and others of their class, the 
normal amount of reducing agent may 
very well be reduced to one-half what it 
would be in landscape work, but with 
metol and the rest so great a reduction 
is not necessary. 

Architecture and “still-life” are akin to 
landscape in that one must be able to 
vary the scale at will, but more like por- 
traiture in the fact that mistakes in ex- 
posure can only arise from rank inexpe- 
rience or gross carelessness. Metol, 
hydrokinone, pyro and ortol are perhaps 
the best reducing agents, used according 
to landscape formule. 

Fast shutter work,whetherstreet scenes, 
race finishes or what-not, propounds al- 
most continually that photographic 
Sphinx’s riddle of how to get a normal 
negative from avery much underexposed 
plate, and no one can hope to regularly 
find the correct solution of the puzzle 
without recourse to a specially-concoct- 
ed developer of an especially suitable 
kind. The reducing agent must be one 
which will squeeze out detail wherever 
any exists, free from any tendency to 
produce fog,and stable enough to per- 
mit, without danger of oxydization-stain, 
an enormously prolonged development 
ranging from thirty minutes up to three 
hours. Furthermore, it must give dens- 
ity when required but not until required, 
otherwise the high lights would be 
blocked out long before detail appeared 
in the shadows. None of the old reduc- 
ing agents of the pyro class were stable 
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enough to permit of greatly prolonged 
development without chemical fog, un- 
less the solution was changed fairly 
often; so development for detail was car- 
ried on in two or three changes of say a 
pyro solution made very weak all round 
but with a rather larger proportion of 
accelerator than of pyro. When all pos- 
sible detail had been obtained, the plate 
was rinsed and immersed in a free devel- 
oper, stronger than normal in pyro and 
weak in accelerator, to get density, and 
the whole process went by the name of 
“redevelopment.” To-day the practice 
has changed and we use two reducing 
agents conjointly, metol and hydrokin- 
one. Metol is made up in the same man 
ner that pyro was, but has two great 
advantages: Metol solutions donot have 
to be changed as had pyro,and metol 
produces very much more detail than 
did its older rival. When the detail is 
all out we add to the solution a full dose 
of hydrokinone with a very little acceler- 
ator, and here again an improvement is 
met with, for hydrokinone far outstrips 
pyro as a density producer. There is 
little use mentioning any other scheme 
for fast shutter work than that given 
above unless one chose to substitute 
eikonogen or glycin in place of metol. 
For workers who are prone to metol poi 
soning, glycin may prove a good second 
choice, but nothing can be said foreikon- 
ogen in comparison with the other two. 


PLATINOTYPE. 

Only give a dog a_ sufficiently bad 
name sufficiently often, and there is real- 
ly no need to seek the hangman’s assist- 
ance the dog is as good or as bad as 
hanged already. Only say often enough 
that a printing process is hard to work 
or is expensive, and most photographers 

the amateurs at any rate —will promptly 
bury it without even the curiosity to 
hold a coroner's inquest. Your profes- 
sional is usually more courageous, more 
apt to examine the remains, because he 
is always on the lookout for something 
which may assist him to butter his bread; 
but amateurs,and especially in thiscoun- 
try, very readily accept the concensus of 
photographic opinionin matters in which 


they have no personal experience. For 
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instance, carbon printing has acquired 
the reputation of being troublesome to 
work and requiring an expensive and 
cumbersome plant to be worked success- 
fully; all of which we who are familiar 
with the process know to be utterly false. 

Again, printing on home-salted and 
sensitized paper is said to involve enor- 
mous diffculty in the process of coating, 
which process we who have performed 
it know requires only a little more man- 
ual dexterity than is required in spread- 
ing paste on the back of a print before 
mounting it. 

And platinotype is said to be both hard 
to manipulate and expensive, which is 
probably as far from the truth as a mis- 
go and still 


taken public opinion could g 
preserve even the least semblance of jus- 
tice. Platinotype, it is true, has steadily 
been gaining ground year by yvearamong 
the most serious amateurs, but a vast 
number of workers to whom it would be 
of the greatest value are still unacquaint- 
ed with the process, frightened away 
from using it presumably by the slanders 
which are still current about its costli- 
ness and difficulty. Papers almost num- 
berless have appeared in the journals, 
written with intent to put platinotype in 
its proper place very nearly at the head 
of the list of printing processes for ama- 
teurs,and much good has been accom- 
plished thereby; but the period of mis- 
sionary effort will not have wholly 
passed until everyone who has graduat- 
ed from the button-pressing stage counts 
platinotype among his chief assistants 
for the production of good work. Until 
that millenium has been reached, every 
true friend of photography’s advance. 
ment must preach the gospel of platino- 
type in season and out, praising its ad- 
mitted virtues and explaining away those 
misconceptions about its working which 
are counted against it as inherent faults. 

Even those who allege the most terri- 
ble things against platinotype grant that 
it has two virtues—absolute permanence 
and a very large measure of beauty. 
Permanence we are very apt to take for 
yvranted until a dozen ortwo old silver 
prints only a few years old suddenly go 
bad on us —prints with which we took, if 
memory serves, even unusual pains, 


gone bad just when they were becoming 
really valuable and when for one reason 
or another they could not possibly or at 
any rate easily be replaced. Of course, 
silver prints may be made so that they 
will last remarkably well, but to ensure 
them even a limited measure of perma- 
nence requires a considerable amount of 
care coupled with a large amount of 
good luck. Platinotypes, on the other 
hand, may easily and with the utmost 
certainty be made to last as long as the 
actual paper on which they are printed. 
And silver prints, even when they do not 
spoil to the point of utter worthlessness, 
are still more apt to suffer from an insi- 
dious degradation of color which is al- 
most as bad and which it is nearly im- 
possible to remedy; while platinotyes, 
howevercarelessly made, seldom develop 
anything worse than a slight yellow 
stain which may be easily removed. 

The beauty of true platinotype effects 
is so generally admitted that further 
praise becomes almost superfluous, and 
so generally esteemed that manufactur- 
ers are continually putting on the mar- 
ket silver papers with deceptive names 
devised to convince the purchaser either 
that such papers contain platinum in 
the composition of their coating or may 
be made to produce results equal and 
similar to true platinotype. It is not so 
generally known, yet no less true, that 
by using both the ordinary cold bath 
paper and the hot bath Sepia any color 
may be easily and regularly obtained, 
from the coldest blue-black to the warm- 
est red-brown. So much, then, for the 
accepted virtues of the process, and now 
for some of its alleged defects. 

It has been claimed that platinotype 
paper does not keep well oreasily in its 
undeveloped state,that annoying precau- 
tions are necessary for its preservation 
and that no amount of precaution will al- 
ways entirely suffice. And under such 
unfavorable conditions as prevail say in 
Manila during the rainy season, when 
tropic heat is added to tropic moisture, 
all this is possiblytrue. In like circum- 
stances,even silver-paper has been known 
to succumb to climatic diseases. But 
few readers of this paper will ever have 


to labor under such unpleasant condi- 
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tions and, with half a show, platinotype 
paper may be easily kept in perfect con- 
dition. We have ourselves worked with 
absolute success during a hot, moist 
English summer, using no other precau- 
tions than to keep the paper in a tin tube 
with alumpof calcium carbide. The cap 
of the tube fitted fairly tightly and a 
broad rubber band was stretched around 
its junction with the tube. The carbide 
was now and then roasted to red heat in 
a fire-shovel, to expel any moisture it 
might have collected, and nothing more 
was necessary. In the Eastern part of 
this country and on the Pacific Coast 
the moisture is less than in England and 
platinotype paper still easier to keep; 
while in Colorado and states having a 
similarly dry climate, little more is nec- 
essary than not to leave the paper lying 
about in an open drawer on a rainy day. 
We have in Denver left a sheet of paper 
for six hours on the table in our work- 
room without any appreciable ill effects. 
This room is three parts underground 
and the window was open but shaded by 
a yellow curtain so as to exclude actinic 
light. Furthermore, we have never in 
printing in Colorado had to use rubber 
pads between the paper and the printing- 
frame back, though such pads are often 
necessary on the eastern and western 
coasts. American platinum paper is now 
issued in tubes with a slip on cover, the 
joint of which with the tube is protected 
against the entrance of possible mois- 
ture by being wound round with a strip 
of the adhesive tape used by electricians 
for insulating wire, while the calcium 
carbide inside the tube is kept from com- 
ing in contact with the paper by being 
enclosed in a little loosely-closed paste- 
board box. The adhesive tape may be 
easily removed whenever a sheet of the 
paper is required, and as easily replaced, 
so that no other device or apparatus for 
preserving the paper is required than the 
original package in which it was _ re- 
ceived. 

The development of the paper is charm- 
ingly simple. Development may be car- 
ried on by the brightest sort of lamp- 
light or even by subdued daylight except 
in the case of sepia paper,and a very little 
practice will give one all the knack that 
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is required to float the paper on the de- 
veloper without the appearance of line 
markings and with a very few air bub- 
bles, which can easily be touched witha 
glass rod or even with the finger-tip 
when the paper is turned over in the de- 
veloper the first time. Only one chemi- 
cal is absolutely necessary to make the 
developer for both the hot and cold 
baths. The instructions for developing 
issued by at least two of the platinotype 
paper manufacturers in this mention 
only a developer made with some spe 
cial salt of theirown preparation. The 
wording of the instructions seems to 
fave been made with the avowed intent 
of conveying the impression that the 
paper can only be developed by using 
these special salts. But as a matter of 
fact, exactly as good results may be ob- 
tained with oxalate of potassium dis- 
solved in water in the proportion of one 
part of oxalate to five or six parts of 
water for cold bath, and one part of oxa- 
late to four or five parts of water for hot 
bath. The water used may be ordinary 
tap water, but it is safer to use distilled. 
Tap water, in many parts of the country, 
if not in most, has more or less iron in 
its composition, and this iron is apt to 
atfect the paper prejudicially during the 
development. Fixing is accomplished 
by immersion in two or three acid baths, 
the usual strength being hydrochloric 
acid one part and water seventy or eighty 
parts. The waterin this case need not 
be distilled. It is well to throw away the 
acid baths when they have been used for 
fixing a day’s prints, but the developer 
may be used again and again if it is fil- 
tered through a plug of cotton-wool after 
each day’s developing. The solution 
just recommended for hot bath paper 
does perfectly well for the development 
of sepia prints without the addition of 
anything else, although ccrtainly no 
harm will be done and possibly some 
benetit may be gained by adding a 
drachm weight of bichloride of mercury 
to every four or six ounces of the devel- 
oper. The usual instructions for devel- 
opment specifically state that a developer 
once used for sepia paper must not be 
used afterward for black, and it is also 
generally believed that cold bath paper 


must never be worked on a hot bath; but 
as a matter of fact there is no truthin 
either the statement or the belief. Sepia 
paper may be developed on a cold bath 
and very excellent prints secured which 
are stronger in contrast but colder in 
tone than what would be obtained from the 
same paper used ona hot bath. Cold bath 
papers, on the other hand, may be devel- 
oped on a one in four solution of oxalate, 
plus, if you like, bichloride of mercury 
used cold,in which case a warmer tint 
will be obtained than would result from 
the same paper developed on a regular 
made cold bath. A little experimenting 
along these lines will readily convince 
any photographer that a very large 
range of contrast and color is not only 
possible but may be obtained easily and 
at will. Black platinotype may be toned 
to warm shades in an ordinary uranium 
toning bath. Colder tones than straight 
development will ordinarily produce may 
be obtained as follows: 

The print, preferably one recently 
made, should be soaked in water and laid 
face upward on a clean sheet of glass. 
It is then rubbed over with glycerine. 
A few drops on the center of the print 
may be easily distributed with the finger 
tip. Fifteen grains of chloride of gold 
are dissolved in seven and a half drams 
of water and aftera few grains of chalk 
have been added to neutralize the solu- 
tion, acidity is obtained with a drop of 
pure hydrochloric acid. A broad, soft 
camel’s-hair brush is dipped in this so- 
lution and passed rapidly and evenly 
over the whole surface of the print, care 
being taken to keep the toning solution 
from collecting in one place. The image 
will soon show a greater depth and a 
very much bluertone. The brushing is 
continued in until the desired result is 
obtained. 

Platinotypes may be intensified as fol- 
lows: 

A few, drops of strong nitrate of silver 
solution should be added to 

Water, 1 oz. 

Citric acid, 20 grs. 

Pyro, 2 grs. 

The print to be intensified is immersed 
in this solution,and when the desired re- 
sult is obtained,is washed, fixed in hypo- 
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sulphite of sodium like an ordinary sil- 
ver print and washed like any other print 
is after being fixed. 

Now as tothechiefest objection usually 
urged against platinoty pe —its expensive- 
ness. It would be idle to claim that in 
the single matter of the cost of the paper, 
platinotype is not more expensive, size 
for size,than P. O. P.; but considering 
the latitude in color and tone which may 
be obtained by its use, considering the 
ease with which it may be worked, con- 
sidering the facility and the absolute 


COLORADO CAMERA CLUB OUTING. 


In order to stimulate the interest and 
bring the old and new members of the 
club into closer acquaintance the board 
of directors planned three outings in the 
mountains, the first being held at Deans- 
bury in the Platte Canon. Only a few 
took advantage of this outing, but those 
who did had so enjoyablea trip that they 
set to work to make the second one a suc- 
cess and that they did so is evident from 
the fact that over two-thirds of the en- 
tire membership were present, the des- 


Pnoto. by Gilbert Hasse 


certainty with which complete perman- 
ence may be ensured, and considering 
most of all the marvelous beauty of plat- 
inotype results, it does not seem to us 
that the initial cost of the paper itself is 
too great a financial burden for any pho- 
tographer to bear who has’ money 
enough to properly pursue our art. 


Our photographic friends are requested 
to read the conditions of our photo. con- 
test carefully,and send in all entries for 
competition promptly. Theyare also re- 
minded that a solid siver medal is given. 


COLORADO CAMERA CLUB AT MT. ALTO PARK, 


tination of the club on this occasion be- 
ing Mt. Alto Park, on the line of the C. & 
N.-W. Railway. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Hill, general manager of this road 
the club was provided with a specia 
train, enabling them to stop at all points 
of interest for the purpose of making 
views. Lunch was served at Mt. Alto, 
many of the members bringing lunch 
with them and dining in small congenial] 
parties in the shade of the grand pine 
trees, while those who did not were ad- 
mirably served at the hotel. After lunch 
the members wandered about the grounds 
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in search of new beauty-spots until they 
were recalled by the whistle of the en- 
gine. Mr. Hill then informed them that 
it was his treat, and to make the day 
complete offered to take the club to Ward, 
the terminus of the line. 

The ride from Boulder to Ward is most 
beautiful and inspiring, the road climb- 
ing and turning up and along the sides 
of the canon till timber-line is reached 
and affording a panoramic view of the 
Rockies unexcelled. That the beauties 
of this trip were appreciated by the mem- 
bers is shown bythe large number of 
exposures made, and the exhibition room 
of the club will soon be lined with prints 
in competition for the ten-dollar prize 
offered by our president, Maj. William 
Cooke Daniels forthe best two pictures 
made on this outing. 

Altogether, the trip was most enjoya- 
ble and the members are eagerly await- 
ing the announcement of the destination 
of the club on its next outing, which will 
be given on September 10th. 


COPIPETITION NOTICE. 
The subjects for 1899 are as follows: 

October —Architecture. 

November— Mountain Scenery. 

December— Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The October coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and adglress of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted o. some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


TRADE NOTES. 


For the convenience of the touring photogra- 
pher, G. Gennert has prepared a combined toning 
and fixing bath in tablet form. The tablet being 
dissolved in water, the toning bath is ready. 
This bath works rapidly and produces good tones 
and is certainly a great convenience to the legion 
of touring Ccamerists. 


The Photo. Sundries Catalogue issued by Jas. 
H. Smith & Co.,of Chicago,is one of the most 
complete that has reached our desk, being filled 
from cover to cover with all that is newest and 
best in the photographic line, well printed and 
well illustrated. To those wishing to be up to 
date in things photographic, this catalogue will 
till the bill, 


The oftices and factories of the Blair Camera 
Co, have been removed from Boston and Paw 
tucket, Mass.,to Rochester, N. Y., the latter be 
ing concededly the photogrz aphic manufacturing 
center of the country. In their new locution this 
famous concern will enjoy a large increase of 
space and other facilities to the augmentation 
and perfection of their output, which has even 
now assumed the position of standard in this 
line. All business communications should be 
hereafter addressed to Rochester, where it will 
receive Characteristically prompt attention. 


The Nepera Exhibit at Celoron. 


One of the most attractive (if not the most at 
tractive) exhibits at the recent convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America, held at 
Celoron-on-Chautauqua, was the exhibit of the 
Nepera Chemical Co, On entering the building, 
the tirst thing that attracted one's attention was 
the beautiful display of prints made upon Velox 
paper, artistically framed and hung against a 
tastefully decorated background of green velour. 
Some of the pictures exhibited included the 
work of many notable professional and amateur 
photographers, who have adopted this method of 
one in pre te rence to any other. 

The Nepera Chemical Co. have this year intro- 
duce ~ three novelties. One a machine by means 
of which a large numbe rof Velox prints can be 
made ina few hours. The machine consists of a 
small box about two feet long by a foot wide and 
a foot deep, and containsa roll of sensitized paper 
from twoto three hundred feet long. The negu 
tive is placed in the lid of the box and the sensi- 
tized paper passes along beneath it. Once a cor- 
rect exposure is obtained, only two motions are 
necessary foreach picture. A leveris drawn up 
which exposes the paper beneath the negative 
and also registers itself on a small cvclometer. 
\nother handle is turned which causes to pass 
beneath the negative the strip of sensitized 
paper. With these two simple movements, it is 
possible forthe operator to turn out five to six 
thousand printsin a single day. As the expos 
ure is in every case exactly the same, it is natur 
al that one print is exactly like the other. The 
company exhibited the machine at work and it 
attracted a great deal of attention. They also 
exhibited some long strips of photographs made 
by this machine and the remarkable evenness 
was at once apparent. Asa matter of fact, there 
is absolutely no waste at all. 

Another novelty was the double-weight Special 
Rough paper. The thickness of this paper is so 
great that the prints can be handled without fear 
of being torn or mutilated and naturally require 
no mounting. 

The third novelty referred to was a sensitized 
postal card. Thisisa postal card printed on one 
side with the usual lettering requircd by Act of 
Congress and including a place for a one-cent 
stamp. The other side was prepared with a 
Velox emulsion. The company exhibited two 
frames containing a collection of these printed 
postal cards, including some very choice little 
bits taken from parts of negatives. Indeed, by 
— vignetting, itis possible toobtain a choice 
little bit from any negative in the possession of 
the amateur or professional photographer. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE PRESS. 


What has perhaps militated more 
against the enforcement of the game 


laws in this state is the injudicious pub- 
lication by the press of sensationally 
perverted reports of occurrences in con- 
nection with the actions of game wardens 
and law violaters, supplemented by more 
or less ignorant comment upon the con- 
ditions which obtained and their signifi- 
cance to the public. 

The rule of the day seems to be sheer 
sensationalism, irrespective of either ac- 
tual facts or the lamentably bad effect 
such perversions of fact will have upon 
the public who are only too credulous 
in the matter of accepting newspaper 
gospel truth. The editorial 
snap judgments usually published in 
this connection only magnify the evil 
and tend directly to provoke if not actu- 
ally to instigate further violations and 
to bring the law into contempt. 

We havein minda particularly flagrant 
case wherein a pernicious prominence is 
given to a positive falsehood of a kind 
peculiarly intended not only to stir up 
trouble among sportsmen but also to 
reflect on faithful state officials and ona 
highly respectable and law-abiding com- 
munity as well. 


fakes as 


It is openly charged that “deputy war- 


dens in Routt County, this state, have 
formed a league to run every hunter out 
of the county until after game and fish 
day at Steamboat Springs, during the 
first two weeks of September,” thus insin- 
uating that their official power and influ- 
ence is being illegally prostituted to in- 
dividual ends. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than this foolish accusa- 
tion. 

The fact is that the various wardens in 
the state are making hitherto unparal- 
leled efforts to enforce the law. Inthe 
specific case of the malefactors who in- 
curred the penalty of the law for their. 
misdoings, the evidence shows that they 
openly boasted of their contempt for the 
law and its officers, boldly defying any 
warden’s interference with their illegal 
actions and finally capped their culpa- 
bility by actual assault upon an unarmed 
officer. With the characteristic ‘“cour- 
age” of the class they effectually wilted 
before the persuasion of a single Win- 
chester in the hands of Deputy Jackson, 
subsequently, and went meekly enough 
to their trial. Conviction 
the was conclusive, and the 
proper penalty was enforced. In lieu of 
a cash discharge of their fines, their out- 
fits were confiscated, and that is the 
whole matter in a nutshell. 

The insinuation that the Steamboat 
Springs people are in connivance with 
the state officials to prevent hunting in 
Routt County until after “Game and Fish 
Day” is puerile and ludicrous. In the 
first place, the county is so large and so 
well supplied with game that it 
could be legally shot over by a thousand 
men without interfering in any degree 
with the success of the proposed “Game 
and Fish Day” hunt. It takes more than 
that to “spoil the hunting” about Steam- 
boat Springs. The people of Routt Coun- 
ty are proverbially among the most hos- 
pitable of Colorado peoples, and have no 
predilection for anything like the dog- 
in-the-manger tactics so falsely ascribed 
to them. 


followed, as 
evidence 


big 


Were a reasonable and intelligent cen- 
sorship exercised over the matter now 
so promiscuously published, and the 
true facts only stated, the law would be 
far more easily and efficiently enforced 
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by the wardens who are now handicapped 
by statements written by irresponsible 
parties. 


FALSE ECONOT/IY. 

The refusal of the Cheyenne, Wyo., au- 
thorities to appropriate a small fund 
towards a rifle shooting tournament to 
be held in connection with their project- 
ed “Frontier Day” celebration was based 
upon one of the false ideas of economy 
which ever and anon crop up in such 
associations. 

The claim that ritle shooting does not 
constitute a legitimate and, in fact, im- 
peratively necessary factor to a full ex- 
position of frontier attractions is too 
nonsensical to be seriously entertained 
for a single moment. 

Nowhere does the rifle enterinto actual 
living conditions so inseparably as on 
the frontier. It was the rifle of the pio- 
neers which made civilization— and inci- 
dentally Cheyenne-—a_ possibility and 
which, to-day, constitutes the chief de 
pendence of our national defence and 
maintenence. 

It was these rifles and the skill behind 
them which pushed the star of empire 
westward and which to-day yet sharply 
accentuates its onward progress. It is 
characteristically an American and es 
sentiallya frontierweapon; one on which 
the subsistence of many a worthy family 
depends and on the generul efficacy of 
which, in all martial connections, the 
nation places its dependence. 

The tacit discouragement of the Amer 
ican rifleman is a mistake which we are 
surprised to see emanating from such a 
quarter as Cheyenne, which owes so 
much to the rifle and riflemen of the 
frontier. There is no economy in such a 
proceeding, and we are contident that 
upon retlection the Cheyenne manage 
ment will agree with us. A rifle compe 
tition on Frontier Day would be one of its 
chiefest attractions. 


The attention of our young sportsmen 
readers, who have a little spare time, is 
called to our Prize Budget published else- 
where in this number. By a very small 
amount of work canvassing subscrip- 
tions,a camera, gun, fishing rod,orin fact, 
nearly any accessory to the sportsman’s 
outfit can be secured 


FOR A WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


WILBERFORCE, Ohio, August 20. 

Editor OUTDOOR LiFE: I think it was 
last October that the formation of a dis- 
tinctly Western Sportsmen’s Association 
began to beagitated; since then,although 
several representative Western § sports- 
men have expressed themselves as favor- 
ing such an organization, there has been 
suggested no definite plan of organizing 
nor any definite method offered calculat- 
ed to excite more than the ordinary 
amount of enthusiasm for the project. 

Sportsmen in Montana, Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado, California and in two or three 
other decidedly Western States are only 
awaiting the appearance of thesystem of 
incorporation that they may enroll them. 
selves. In the Middle and South West, 
the contemplated organization has met 
with a hearty reception at the hands of 
all true sportsmen. 

Considering this, 1 think it highly ap- 
propriate that the birth and subsequent 
development of such an association 
should be announced and fostered by 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Your publication is dis- 
tinctly Western, has been and is the pre- 
server, protector and propagator of the 
highest ideas of true sportsmanship and 
of the purest conceptions for elevating 
outdoor recreation, in all its varying 
aspects, to its present high = standard. 
\nd I feel more than confident that the 
announcement of the formation of the 
association as under the care and guid- 
ance of OUTDOOR LIFE would meet with 
a hearty response as regards the enroll- 
ment of membership. 

Yours truly, 
T. BOLDEN STEWARD. 


The Southern Utes are reported to be 
slaughtering game in TabequacheCanon, 
Southern Colorado, and the Game Com- 
missioner has sent deputies to see that 
they contine themselves to a legal allow- 
ance 
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FROM THE RYCKMAN PARTY. 


The Ryckman party- composed ef Ed. 
Geyser and Dr. Dodson of Baker City, 
Ore., D. E. Fowles of North Platte, Neb., 
W. A. Jones and J. A. McGuire of Denver, 
and J. H. Ryckman of Evanston, Wyo. 
which left Kemmerer, Wyo.,on July 15 
fora six weeks’ hunting and fishing trip 
to the Yellowstone National Park, has 
been heard from en route through Wy- 
oming under date of July 25. As will be 
seen by the letter appended herewith, all 
the members of the party have had 
royal sport with trout, sage chickens 
and other small game: 


WELLS, Wyo., July 25. 

Our party which left Kemmerer on the 
15th inst., under the guidance of Mr. 
Ryckman of Evanston, is now camped on 
the border of one of the finest game sec- 
tions in America. We are more than 
half way to the National Park and while 
we have notas yet touched the Jackson 
Hole Country nor the game haunts south 
of it, yet the members of our party have 
already set eyes on thousands of ante- 
lope, have pulled the trigger with satis- 
factory effect on hundreds of sage chick- 
ens, have passed hundreds more’ un- 
harmed by the roadside and have caught 
all the trout we could use withvuut going 
a stone's throwfrom camp. Ouraim has 
been to camp neara good trout stream 
every night,and our guide has succeeded 
well in his good intentions in this re- 
spect. The Fontanelle, Muddy and Cot- 
tonwood —all favorite trout streams 
have so far yielded the largest catches. 
The trout caught in the Fontanelle and 
Cottonwood have been found the largest, 
averaging about three-quarters of a 
pound apiece, while those of the Muddy 
and other small streams have run about 
a third of a pound each. 

I will not attempt to tell how many 
fish have been caught by our party, nor 
the size of the largest. My reason for 
withholding the tirst-named information 
islackof positive data, and for the second 
the fact that every man in the party has 
caught the largest trout, killed the great- 
est number of chickens and seen the 
largest antelope. Any reference, there- 
fore, to facts which cannot be proven by 
measurements is withheld until I can 
place enough prairie between myself 
and companions toinsure positive safety 
from the effects of camp infelicity. 

Phe section through which we have 
passed is peculiarly adapted to excellent 
fishing and hunting. affording as it does 
immunity from the flv of the city fisher- 
man and the “sure shots” of the armies 
of sportsmen who go in hordes in every 
direction from popular railroad points. 
There is one danger, however, from which 
the game of this state is not so secure, 
and that is the wanton killing by the In- 


dians. I have until now been one of the 
many who believed that the Indian was 
the protector of the game and the white 
man the destroyer; but it seems that the 
advance of civilization has imbued Lo 
with the idea that if he doesn’t get the 
game the white man will, and he is pro- 
ceeding along this line as rapidly and as 
effectually as the leniency of the laws 
and the toleration of the citizens and set- 
tlers will permit. A couple of cowboys 
stopped at our camp last evening who 
volunteered the information that they 
had passed an Indian camp and found 
there enough antelope hides and heads 
to filla good-sized camp wagon. Consid- 
ering the fact that these hides are com- 
posed of worthless fur as the Indians 
preserve the best hides for tanning pur- 
poses--a wagon-load of them would not 
nearly represent all the hides of the ani- 
mals killed by this one outfit. The set- 
tlers hereabouts are the only ones com- 
petent to judge of the depredations 
committed by these marauders, and they 
are unanimous in deploring the fact that 
there is a single Indian within the boun- 
daries of the state. There is now a band 
of them in the Gros Ventre Range killing 
game, but the warden and his deputies 
are in pursuit with the hope of effecting 
a capture with very slight prospects, 
however, of success. 

But I am wandering from the trend of 
ny subject, having started to givea brief 
report of the progress of our party, hop- 
ing ata laterand more auspicious time 
to more thoroughly cover the trip in the 
columns of OUTDOOR LIFE. 

The camera has played an important 
part in the sport of our party so far, and 
if successful development of plates and 
films follow, there will be several hun- 
dred interesting photos exhibited after 
the members of our party have returned 
to their several homes. Yesterday I had 
the pleasure of following our crack 
sportsman Mr. Fowles on a round-up 
over the antelope haunts in search of 
game pictures. Coming out over an em- 
inence overlooking the Cottonwood Val- 
ley we beheld a sight that was worth 
coming hundreds of miles to witness 

To the right towered the south spur of 
the Gros Ventre Range, capped with 
snow, while to the left rose the beautiful 
Wind River Mountains, reminding one of 
the Sangre de Christo Range in Colorado. 
Immediately below us stretched the im- 
mense plain-like surface of the Catton- 
wood Valley, and overspreading this val- 
ley could be distinguished thousands of 
tawny-and-white specks-— numberless 
bands of antelope. Through the glasses 
they gave the impression that the valley 
was actually in motion,and almost every 
bunch was accompanied by the usual 
proportion from three to ten of tiny 
fawns. J. A. MCGUIRE 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, San Francisco 


WITH THE CALIFORNIA CLUBS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 6. 

The sixth monthly medal shoot of the 
California Wing Shooting Club was held 
to-day on the grounds of the Olympic 
Gun Club at Ingleside. This club will 
shoot its final shoot on the first Sunday 
in September, at which time each mem- 
ber will be compelled to shoot at twenty 
five birds instead of the customary one 
dozen, which has been the amount alloted 
each shooter on the previous shoot. 


Barker 11 Johnson 
Haight 11 sweeney 12 
Nauman 12 Bolander 10 
Leonard ( Feudner i2 


Back score 
sSarker 
A twelve-bird sweepstake followed the 
medal race, with nine men entered. Six 
of them placed $2.50 each as a separate 
pool, which was divided into two moneys. 
The scores for this race were as follows: 


Feudner Johnson 


> 
Whitney i Leonard 7 
Webster 11 Haight 11 
Tallant Sweeney 


Murdock 


A six-bird match followed this, seven 
men entering the pool, which was made 
up into three moneys. 


Feudner Johnson 
Webster. Haight i 
Murdock Leonard 
Sweeney 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 6, 

The Lincoln Gun Club held an open 
to all tournament to-day on their grounds 
at Alameda Point. A varied programme 
was contested for by a large number of 
local gun enthusiasts. 

The first race was a pool event at ten 
targets, class shooting prevailing. The 
following scores were made: 


Schultz Ross 
Webb 7 (;reen 7 
Klievesahl Forster 
Slade Trask 
Murdock 7 Walpert 7 
Daniels 7 Clabrough 4 
Golcher Sherock 5 
Price Irask. 


Ed. Forster, winner of first prize, took 
$3.50 and E.Schultz, W.Golcher, Klevesahl 
and Slade divided $2.50. 

The second pool was at ten birds, three 
moneys, high guns. The scores were as 
follows: 


Daniels : Ww 


Klevesahl 6 
Forster s 7 
Golcher 8 Sherock 7 
Slade 10 Trask ... s 
6 Murdock .. 
Ross Fisher 
Schultz 9 Feudner 7 
Webb 10 Coftinton 3 


The lucky men were Daniels, Slade and 
Webb, who divided $7.15. 

The third pcol shoot was at 15 birds, 
three moneys, class shooting. The re- 
sults were: 


Daniels 11 Fischer 
Forster 13 Slade 12 
Trask Bruns 
Green 7 Feudner 10 
Irwin 10 Ross 
Price Crompton 
Schultz WNlevesahl 
Webb Mitch ll 9 
Golcher 12 Franzen 13 
Clabrough 11 


Klevesah] took tirst money,$#5.60; Schultz 
anc Ross divided second money, $3.35; 
Forster, Webb and Franzen divided third, 


2). 

The fourth poolevent was also at fifteen 
targets, three moneys, high guns, $1.00 
entrance. Termination: 


Daniels Mitchell . 
Nievesahl Debenham 
Forster r hKarney 12 
Schultz Michaelson 10 
Webb Woss il 
Golcher ll Franzen 13 
Slade Schultz 
Green Little 
Price 13 Feudner 12 
Walpert Olsen 
Compton 


First money, 87.50, was divided between 
Slade and Franzen; Forester, Webb and 
Karney divided second money, $1.0. 

The following event was a big re-entry 
merchandise race at twenty birds, en- 
trance $1.00, both scores to count, re-entry 
7 cents. 


Scores were: 


Javette 
Murdock 
Ricklefson 
Irwin 
Bruns 
Franzen 
Clabrough 
Sherock 
Shroeder 
Feudner 
Dr. Barker 
Schultz 
Price 
Fischer 
Colt 


Trask 
Smith 
Ross 
(;reen 
Golcher 
Mitchell 
}. McDonald 
(ing 
Wilson 
Debenham 
L. Javette, Jr 
Olsen 
Forster 
Nauman 
Webb 


...10 il 
1s 
il 
7 13 
16 : 
4 11 
8 
12 
15 
Is 14 
7 
12 
s 
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Michaelson........ 13 Daniels 15 Matteson Owens ... 

In the re-entry the scores were: cuneeé 
Price Trask 13 Hirschfeld 
Siade li Mitchell u rhe total scores of each man, having 
Michacison ....... . a ;, all shot at one hundred and fifty targets 
Green . 7 Forster .. IS during the season, were as follows: 
Warney .. 20 Nauman 
Webb 


In the grab-bag match, at twenty tar- 
vets, the scores were: 


Mitchell . Nauman l4 
Walpert 13 ll 
Michaelson Beckerstatt 
Wollam Webb... 20 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 23. 

The fifth and final shoot of the Olym- 
pic Gun Club vas held at inanimate tar- 
gets to-day on their Ingleside grounds. 
Previous shoots have been shot at twenty- 
five targets per man but to-day’s shoot 
was at tifty targets per man. Sealed class- 
ifications were opened to-day afterall men 
had scored four shots and it was found 
that the committee had apportioned the 
men in classes as follows: 

Championship Class, 85!'o per cent or 
better. 

Class A, less than per cent and 
not less than 78 per cent. 

Class B, less than 78 percent and not 
less than 69 per cent. 

Class C, less than 65 per cent. 

Considerable rivalry existed between 
the men in their respective classes al- 
though it was conceded that Webb hada 
cinch for the championship class, having 
a lead over his nearest competitor of six 
birds. White was looked upon a sure 
winner of Class A medal and Owens for 
Class B medal, while Hirschfeld being 
the only Class C mantoappear was quite 
sure of being a medal winner. The men 
all shot at fifty targets to-day with the 
following results: 


CHAMPIONSHIP CLASS. 


Webb.... if Slade ... 45 
CLASS A. 

Golcher K v4 White 32 

Feudner 


Webb. Slade... 
Miller. ..... Matteson 107 
Hirschfeld 40 

The medal winners were: Webb for 
Championship, Feudner for Class A, 
Owens for Class B and Hirschfeld for 


Class C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 23. 
The Union Gun Club’s monthly shoot 
to-day for blue rock cracks at the Lincoln 
Club’s ground at Alameda Point was well 


patronized. 


Mitchell won the 


the month ona score of 23. 


In the club 


race at 25. birds the 


medal for 


tirst 


money went to Otto Feudner who scored 


23. Results in totals were as follows: 


Joseph Pisani ae Debenham 21 
Feudner . Bonner ; 12 
Drieschman ...... mY Schendel, Jr. 16 
Peterson, M. McDonald Is 
J. McDonald 12 Liddle 9 
21 Preece 12 
Mitchell come J. Pisani 13 
Wollam 10 jJavette, Jr Is 
Bellott Liddle 17 
Michelson 11 
Spiro Schultz ... 
J.J. 17 


The Union Gun Club willshoot at live 
birds next Sunday at Ingleside, the event 
to be a prize merchandise match at 
twelve birds, commencing at 10 A. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 31. 

The Union Gun Club held a_ picnic 
shoot on the grounds of the Olympic 
Gun Club participated in by thirty-three 
shooters. Live birds were used as targets 
each man shooting at twelve and the 
prize consisted of merchandise. 

Kvery shooter received a prize, there 
being an abundance donated by the trade 
and interested friends. 

The full scores of the day were as fol- 
lows: 


Mitchell 10 Walpert 
M. McDonnell ........ 8 J. McDonnell 10 
Itsen Michelson ... ll 
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Wollam il Trask 
Clabrough Golcher 
Peterson Heines 
Wilson 6 Debenham 
Preece 6 Fisher ” 
Belloff Hosmer 
Pisani .. 4 Sweeney 12 
Smith Olsen 
Fay... McSmith i2 
Bruns Ladd 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 1. 

The Olympic Gun Club has levied an 
assessment of $15.00 on each of its mem 
bers and raised the initiation fee to $90.00 
from this date. 

The levying of this assessment has 
been ordered by the Board of Directors 
as a business measure and for what 
clearly appears to be the bestinterests of 
the club. <A few words will suffice to 
make the wisdom of this action apparent 
to every member. 

The Olympic Gun Club wae started 
without a dollar in its treasury. It was 
rendered possible by the moneyand cred 
it of individual members, which was 
pledgedto the amount of thousands of 
dollars. 

This club has invested in its property 
and leases over $4,500. As the result of 
business management, the original in 
debtedness has been reduced until it 
now amounts to only &1s800. The club is 
entering upona new era of activity and 
enterprise, and it is the opinion of the 
directors that the future should be faced 
without dsbt 

A new duck preserve (undoubtedly one 
of the best in the State) has been leased 
at large expenses, and will be at the ser 
vice of the club members during the 
coming season. Other preserve features 
are in prospect and will require the ex 
penditure of money. These attractive 
features cannot be maintained without 
means. To maintain them ina proper 
manner it is necessary that the club 
should be free from debt. 

The club house, preserve trap 
shooting features provided by the Olym 
pic Gun Club render it the cheapest 
organization of the kind in existence. It 
now asks from its membersacontinuance 
of the loyalty and warm interest they 
have always shown, to the end that in the 


future the club may enjoy even greater 
success that it has known in the past. 

At one time it was the idea of the board 
of directors to meet this question of 
finance by an issue of bonds. This idea, 
however, has not met with general favor. 
On the contrary many members have ad- 
vised and requested that the moneys re- 
quired by the club should be raised by 
assessment. 

The advantage of the assessment plan 
restsin the fact that it will leave the club 
free fromdebtin any form whileaftfording 
to every member an opportunity to share 
in bringing about this desired result. 

STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 


SCORES AT GOLDEN GATE. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
held their regular semi-monthly shoot 
to-day at Shell Mound Park. The wind 
was simply a young hurricane, making 
decent scores utterly impossible. The 
following are the results of our first 
day’s shoot on the new programme for 


the balance of this year. 


Rifle, 200 yards, two scores allowed only: 


McLaughlin......218 Woenne. 14 
Rodgers. 217 Henderson. 191-162 
Mason 216-215 Belknap 
Moore 214-1) Bremer = 18S 
Faktor 208 Gorman. ISS 
Bridge-= 197-191 Kullmann. 


Pistol, 50 yards, Standard American 


target. 


Gorman 92-9} Bridges 73-72 
Rodgers ss Kullmann. 63 
McLaughlin. Moore 53 
Mason Woenne ; 


J. Kk. Gorman tried for 100-shot record 
with pistol with the following result: 


J. KE. Gorman wm W110 & 
mw 8 $1110 
wm 7 VW S 
9 S&S J 9101010 10—4 
s 7 9101010 910 9 


79 910 SO 91-929 
920 out of a possible 1,000--92.9 average. 
Do Not Waste Your Opportunities. 


The Union Pacitic saves you ten hours be 
tween Denver and San Francisco or the Pacitic 
Northwest, and our Chicago and St. Louis trains 
are flyers that have no equal for solid comfort 
and speed. Ticket Office, M1 17th St. 2-St. 
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CHICAGO’S BIG SHOOTING PARK. 


Chicago has in contemplation the most 
elaborate and convenient shooting park 
in the world. 

E.S. Rice, one of the leading marksmen 
of the West and an active promoter of 
enterprises connected with the sport has 
addressed a letter tothe sportsmen of the 
country notifying them of the plan 
and asking co-operation in carrying it 
through. Itis proposed to purchase forty 
acres of land and construct in the center 
a large clubhouse. From five sides of 
the hexagon circular boundries for the 
trap inclosures are to be laid out. The 
circles will be 300 feet in diameter. Sur- 
rounding the clubhouse will be a six- 
sided lawn, and on the boundries of this 
the shooting scores are to be built. The 
plan involves making the shooting park 
anartistic inclosure as well as a place 
well adapted for competition. It will be 
located onthe South Side and the accepted 
design for the clubhouse is most elab- 
orate. 

It consists of a main building in the 
shape of a twelve-sided polygon with six 
wings radiating like the spokes of a wheel. 
Phe main building and the two south 
wings will be two stories in heighth, 
The approach to the grounds will be 
through an ornamental gate, guarded by 
a lodge for the keeper, who will have en- 
tire control of the grounds. Four rooms 
in the main building are to be used for 
keeping guns and 300 lockers will be pro- 
vided for the shooters. The second story 
will contain a banquet hall large enough 
to accommodate 500 persons. Fireproof 
vaults will be made for the gun rooms. 
Large windows will make it possible for 
spectators to get a full view of shooting 
contests from the house when the weather 
is bad. On the grounds will be located 
pigeon lofts,dog kennels, trap sheds and 


other structures. Mr. Rice has asked 
sportsmen to consider the proposition 
and all men interested in the sport will be 
allowed to become contributors to the 
fund for the park. Such persons will be 
given special privileges inthe club. One 
hundred well-known men will give $100 
each and the club will be incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois. 


C. R. A. TOURNAMENT. 


The fourth annual tournament of the 
Colorado Rifle Association will be held 
at the range of the Denver Rifle club 
September 4-5. 

The magnificent Coors trophy will be 
contested for on the first day by teams. 
It was won for the first time by the Den- 
ver club last year when it was first offered. 

To gain absolute ownership it must be 
won three times. The Denver Rifle club’s 
team won by one point at last year’s shoot. 

The association will give three cham- 
pionship medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze, to be awarded the shooters mak- 
ing the highest averages in shoots Nov. 
2,5and 7. All clubs and shooters who in- 
tend to participate should at once notify 
Secretary F. A. Garrebrandt at Idaho 
Springs. The program is as follows: 

Monday, Sept. 4—Shoot No. Re-Kn- 
try shoot, 200 yards, off-hand. Threeshots. 
First entry, 50c; re-entries, 25c each; only 
highest score to count. Purse divided 
into eight moneys: 25,20, 15, 12, 10,8, 6, and 
4 per cent. 

Shoot No. 2.—Ten shots, 200 yards, off- 
hand, Standard American target. En 
trance, 50c; $5 added money. Purse di- 
vided into six moneys: 30, 20, 18, 15, 10 and 
7 per cent. 

Shoot No.3. -Team shoot, 200 yards, off- 
hand. Six members of an organized club 
to constitute a team. Entrance, 35 per 
team; $15 added money. Purse divided 
into two moneys: 60 and 40 percent. 

Shoot No. 4. 
hand. 


Seven shots, 200 yards, off- 
Entrance $1; 310 added money. 
Purse divided into eight moneys: 25, 20; 
15, 12, 10,8, 6, and 4 per cent. 

Tuesday Sept. 5.-Shoot No. 5—Ten 
shots, 200 yards, off-hand. Entrance, 50c; 
#5 added money. Purse divided into six 
moneys: 30, 20, 18, 15, 10 and 7 per cent. 

Shoot No. 6.—Seven shots, 200 yards, off- 
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hand. Entrance, $1; $10 added money, 
Purse divided into eight moneys: 25,20, 
15, 12, 10, 8, 6and 4 per cent. 

Shoot No. 7. Ten shots, 200 yards, off- 
hand. Entrance #1; $10 added money. 
Purse divided into six moneys: 30, 20, 1, 
15, 10 and 7 per cent. 

Shoot No. &.-Consolation shoot. Ten 
shots, 200 yards, off-hand. Entrance 50c; 
$5 added money. Only shooterswho have 
not won prizes in above shoots allowed 
to compete. Purse divided into five mon- 
eys: 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 

Shoot No. 9 -Ten shots, 200 yards, off- 
hand. Entrance, #2.50; $10 added money. 
Purse divided into two moneys: 60 and 40 
per cent. 


LARAMIE IN LINE. 

Laramie, Wyoming, shooters are organ 
izing a gun club which from its prospec- 
tive personnel will be much in evidence 
shortly. 

The promoters of the new organization 
are among the best marksmen of the city 
and number among them many who were 
members of the last club and the clubs 
of years ago as well asa number of the 
rising generation who aspire for honors 
in the sportsman line. 


ASTORIANS ORGANIZE. 

The Astoria (Ore.) fraternity have organ 
ized a very creditable gun club with the 
following gentlemen as officials: Chas. 
Hall, president; Jas. Stokes, secretary 
The enthusiasm is so great that they 
shoot almost every day on the dock and 
a great degree of proficiency has been 
attained. 


SALT LAKE IN THE SWIM. 

Fifteen gentlemen in the Oregon Short 
Line offices at Salt Lake City, Utah, have 
organized a gun club with the following 
official personnel: 

H. W. Henderson, president; S. W. 
Eccles, vice-president; A. KE. Kimball, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


WALSENBURG HAS A CLUB. 


On August 4 the Walsenburg (Colo.) 
Gun Club was organized with Chas. 
Betterton as president; A. C. White as 
vice-president; E. A. Clark, secretary; T. 
J. Lyttle, treasurer. 


OMAHA’S NEW CLUB. 

The Winchester Gun club is a recent 
Omaha organization with the following 
officers: President, Olof Johnson; Vice- 
president, John Schmelzer; Secretary, 
Dan Gerlus; Treasurer, Ed. Doll; Captain, 
J.C. Johnson; Lieutenant, John Bouman. 
The club will shoot every Sunday at East 
Omaha and the headquarters will be 
Omaha Sporting Goods Company’s store. 


TRAP IN TEXAS. 

At the Bering club’s shoots at Houston, 
rexas, the matches are shot under the 
inter-state association rules with the 
targets thrown from the traps at un- 
known angles. 

The following is the score of one of the 
ten-bird matches of the last shoot: 


Bering, Jr Jones 
Cargill i Dunn 3 
Bering... 
Knox Wice.. 
Dupree 


BULL’S EYES AT BLACK HAWK. 
There was a small attendance at the 
Black Hawk range, the scores being made 
as follows,thatof Mr. Jacobson’s equaling 
the largest ever made on the grounds 
which he made severa! years ago. 


Jacobson “1 McCarthy 71 
Holbrook tit Teats. i 


At the monthly state shoot of rifle clubs 
of the Colorado association, the home 
team made the following scores: 


Grutzmacher Laird 71 
Jacobson. Olden 


After which shoot the following scores 
were made: 


Jac obson S7 Yiden 76 
Grutzmacher 71 Hanson. .. 64 
Laird.... McCarthy .. 65 
Rasmussen... 


GUN AT LONGMONT. 


At the regular monthly shoot of the 
Longmont Gun Club August 7, F. N. Gib- 
son won both medals. 

Club shoot at 2 targets. 


Gibson.. 20 McKeirnan .. 
Clark. 16 


In the shoot-off Gibson defeated Mc- 
Keirnan for the medal. 
Handicap shoot at 25 targets. 


Gibson... Clark. 
Secor 19 Bashor. 2» 
Mc Keirnan 17 


The club has challenged the Overland 
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Park Gun Club of Denver for a match 
race at blue rocks. 
ASTORIA (ORE.) SCORES. 
August -Possible 25. 

Fulton . 3 Houston...... 
Hall. Loughery ...... 
Wherity Fulton.. 12 
Spexarth, 13 Howes. 6 
Seymour 13 Stokes.. 
Sanborn 15 George. ee 


SILVER PLUME SCORES. 
The folowing scores were made at the 
last regular shoot of the Silver Plume 


(Colo.) Rifle club, 200 yards off hand, 
standard American tarvet: 

A. H. Lyon 78 Catren...... 71 

. 6 ov 

C. A. Lyon.. Clark 

Hu 

EB. Lyow.....- Vredenburg...... 63 

Hl 


RIFLE AT DENVER. 
There was a good attendance at the 
Denver club’s regular shoot August 13. 
The scores: 


King, Jr.. Vought.. 


Schoyen . 
Elliott... 
Hon.. 


Wee 
Barrick. 7 6S 

Ford ........ 70 
Ricker............. 77 


Githert 


Five hundred vards. 


Ford . 17 


PUEBLO SHOOTING. 


Seven members of the Pueblo Rifle club 
took part in the weekly event of the club 
at the range near the lake August 2, and 
despite extremely variable weather con- 
ditions of an annoying sort, the scores 
made were very good. 


1 Rittenhouse ...... 76 
7s 67 
61 
73 72 
71 
71 
76 
Thomas..... 77 
TH Hib 
71 63 
71 68 
Williams 77 
71 
47 


GUN STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


Probably one of the most remarkable 
accidents that ever was chronicled 
one which will 
tention 
erick 
ago. 

During the progress of a thunder storm 
the lightning entered the open window 
of his room, spending its force on two 
30.30 take-down Winchester rifles which 
were standing in the farthest corner of 
the room from the window and held in 
canvas cases. The fluid burned a large 
hole in one case and fused the metal of 
the barrel a depth of 1-32 of an inch just 
at the end of the fore-arm, the breadth of 
the fusing being about an inch in width, 
and extending around the barrel. The 
last three threads of the barrel were so 
badly fused that the gun could not be 
put together. The other gun was struck 
at the muzzle and looked as if it had been 
eaten away with some powerful acid, the 
bolt leaving a bad 


and 
merit some scientific at- 
happened at the home of Fred- 


Lowery of Denver a short time 


scar on the finger 


lever. 

The case of this gun was badly 
burned. Mr. Lowery brought the guns 
to J. P. Lower’s gun store, supposing 


them ruined. The threads of the barrel 
were recut and Joseph Lower took them 
to the rifle range to test their accuracy 
after their fiery bath and found that they 
both showed extremeaccuracy. Mr. Low- 
ery saysa rifle that lightning cannot dis- 
able is the gun he is going to carry in 
the hills. 


TEAM CONTEST SCORE. 

For Winchester Schuetzen rifle, donat- 
ed by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., made by the Cheyenne Rifle Club on 
August 20: 


P. Bergersen.. . 8§ 7 8 7 8 910 9 7 6—79 
W.A. Bonser..... 9 7 6810 9 8 8S 410—79 
Boneer..........53979978 67 
W.G. Bruce.......8 7 75 6 9 710 7 10—%6 
G. L. Gilmore.....5 9 6 5 810 5 6 9 6—69 
E. Hawes 396879693 8 


We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above competitive score, made under 
conditions imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE 
forits team competition for Winchester 
Schuetzen Rifle. 


C. A. SHAFER, P. BERGERSEN, 


Sec’y. Team Captain. 
FRED BONSER, Scorer. 
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Queries and Answers. 


To decide a wager, as well as a matter 
of general information for your many 
readers, will you not kindly give in the 
columns of OUTDOOR LIFE an authentic 
list of the military rifles now in use 
throughout the world as well as the gov- 
ernments who have adopted them? 

LADORE, COLO, J. C. LATIMER. 


Answer. With two exceptions (Hawaii 
and Turkey) the nations of the world have 
all adopted some form of smokeless rifle 
of small caliber. The latest revised list, 
according tothe highest authorities, is as 
follows: 


2: Cover = = 
Name of = ingor |= > 
COUN Gun or = £8 21) Jacket |Z 
Yds 

Canada Martini-Met ws Nickel, 1.850 
U.s.Arm. Krag Jorg » 2200 Nickel, ./2,000 
U.S.Navy Lee Nickel... |2,400 
Mexico Mondragon S 2.005 W. Met’ 12.362 
Columb... Mauser 2ST Maille../2,120 
Argenti’a Mauser Maille../2.120 

Brazil.. Mannilicher 2H) Steel 
Chile.. Mannilicher,. 27¢ » 2406 Steel. 2.000) 
Peru Mannilicher 315 5 2406 Steel, 
Austria Mannilicher 3000 Maille ..)2,115 
Belgium. Mauser 219) Maille 1,068 
Denmark Krag-Jorg 2.078 Maille..|1,950 
England. Lee-Metford m8 10 2.900 Nickel... /2,200 
France Lebel Slo 2IST Nickel... 2,199 
Mauser. » 20 Nickel... 2,085 
Greece Mannilicher.. 255 1 1068 Paper... 1,411 
Holland... Mannlicher » 1068S) 2.000 
Italy. Carcono, 24) 2,077 Copper. 2,320 
Norway Krag-Jorg. 26h (2406) Nickel. 
Portugal. Kropatschek 2406 Copper. 
Rouma'’a. Mannlicher 26 2,696) Nickel... 2,427 
Russia.... Mouzen 30 » 2,095 Nickel, . 2,08 
Spain Mouzer. 2765 .| Maille .. 2,385 
Servia Koko Steel... 
Sweden... Mauser 26 2100 Copper... 2,004 
Switz'l'd. Schmit-Rub. .24 12) 1,750) Steel. 1.69 
Turkey... Mauser. SOL 2,187) Lead .... 2,067 
Hawaii Springtield 1 2,000 Lead.... 1,315 
Japan Murata. 315 2,800 Copper. 1.850 
Michigan Blake. 30 7 45500) Nickel, 2,000 


SHOOTING AT SILVER PLUIIE. 
The following scores were made by the 
Silver Plume (Colo.) Rifle Club on Aug- 
ust 20: 


C. A. Lyon \. H. Lyon tits 
H. E. Lyon Robinson ..68 
Clark aM Vredenburg iS 


After the state shoot the following 
scores were made by each man at our 
range: 

C. A. Lyon, 71,68; A. H. Lyon, 71, 75; Clark, €2, 
61; Catren, 66,57, 66; H. E. Lyon, 57 


.§5; Robinson, 
76, 76; Vredenburg, 52, 52. 


C. A. Lyon, Sec’y. 


LOCAL CHAT BY THE *“LOAFER.”’ 


The Outdoor Loafer, having a few 
hours’ layover in Denver during the past 
month, and cherishing many fond recol- 
lections of pleasant moments spent in 
the company of the Denver trade, went 
out fora strollamong a few members of 
this most agreeable contingent of good 
fellows. 

Harry Bostwick wore an expansive 
smile that betokened good news, as I en- 
tered his store on Arapahoe street. “It 
seems to me,’ said he, “that every man 
in this city is buying canvas hunting 
suits and hob-nailed shoes. We never 
before saw such a rush for sportsmen’s 
clothing. Verily, | am sorry for the 
game and fish this year,for there are lots 
of people going after them.” Mr. Bost- 
wick’s new store, by the way, is a big im- 
provement over the old one in the Tabor 
Block, where he was located for many 
years, and in which more game and fish 
stories have probably been swapped 
than in any other gun store in the West. 


* 
* 


In a pleasant chat with Mr. Maxville of 
the Colorado Cycle Supply Co., I was in- 
formed that their late addition in the 
shape of a department for finishing the 
work of amateur photographers has 
madeatig hit. Asa result, developing, 
printing and mounting for amateurs will 
hereafter be made a leader of the photo- 
graphic department of the above house. 


* 


ok 

The glad hand was extended cordially 
as I entered the store of A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., where the floor force was found 
busily engaged selling equipment of all 
kinds to outing enthusiasts bound for 
vacations in the mountains. “It is our 
busiest season yet,” said Mr. Haywood. 
“We have been working a great deal of 
nights, but it is hard to catch up on the 
work. What are we having our biggest 
run on,did you say? Why everything, 
itseems. We are selling a great many 
‘Dean Hart, ‘Daniels’ Coachman, and 
‘Haywood'’s Fancy’ flies, while there 
seems also to be quite a run on the Dan- 
iels’ rod.” The busy manager was then 
buttonholed aside by a man from the 
mountains who seemed to want prices on 
about everything in sight. 


* 


That bee-hive of bustle and push, the 
sporting goods department of the Geo. 
Tritch Hardware Co., was lighted by the 
presence of Manager Geo. Tritch, Jr., and 
Seymour Warren when the representative 
of OUTDOOR LIFE entered. It seemed that 
I struck the busy day of every store 
on my rounds, for excitement was at a 
high pitch in this hustling place, the ef- 
forts of the manager and his assistants 
being directed to a half-dozen customers 
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for rifles, powder and fishing tackle. 
“That Oriental powder is the boss stuff,” 
said Mr. Tritch,when his customer was 
fitted out with his needs. “I have been 
selling it off about as fast as I get it, and 
all the shooters are highly plsased with 
it. It certainly does the work well. Busy, 
did you say: Well, I should say. It 
seems every man, woman and child in 
Denver are going ona hunting or fishing 
trip. But wecan fit them out with every- 
thing they want, as we have been stock- 
ing heavily on all sportsmen’s goods. 
Glad you came in (at which juncture a 
fellow with a sad case of outing fever 
rushed in and asked if he could get an 
order filled before noon) ‘Good day!” 


* 


As entered the store of C. G. Fisher & 
Co., the well-known cycle dealers, | was 
met by Manager Botterill, who always 
has a pleasant word and a cordial greet- 
ing for the friends of cycling. “We could 
not have expected a better year than the 
one just passing,’ said he. “We have had 
a big trade on Pierce wheels and every 
rider of this machine is well pleased with 
his mount. The Pierce people are so well 
pleased with the business we have done 
that they are looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a western distributing depot. 
They certainly build a very fine wheel” 

whereupon Mr. Botterill showed me 
the points of a Pierce model in the center 
of the room that was being admired by a 
group of prospective buyers. 


THE OUTDOOR LOAFER 


FISHING. #<<<« 


CAN FISH ALL THE YEAR AROUND. 


Game Commissioner Johnson of Colo- 
rado has rendered a decision in the case 
of William Radcliffe, the owner and les- 
see of thirteen lakes in Delta County, 
confirming his full right to raise and sell 
trout from all these lakes for the term of 
ten years. The decision was based on 
Section 4 of Division C and Section 23, 
Division A of the new Game Law, and, 
notwithstanding a strong popular oppo- 
sition, bids fair to stand. 


A GENEROUS DONATION, 


DENVER, Colo., August 4. 
Editor OUTDOOR LIFE: Please allow 
me to call your attention to the fact that 
in addition to the trout ova donated by 
Mr. W. T. Kirkpatrick, of Emerald Lakes, 


for the public streams of Colorado, as 
noted in your July number, there has 
been donated by Mr. Wm. Radcliffe, pro- 
prietor of private hatcheries at Delta 
Mesa Lakes in Delta County, the follow- 
ing: 

Young trout at the disposal of 
the County Commissioners of 


Young trout at the disposal of 
the State Game and Fish Com- 
Eggs to the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sioner at Leadville with the one 
stipulation that all the fish hatch- 
ed out from theseeggs be placed 
inthe publicstreams of Colorado 1,750,000 


1,850,000 
These donations will very nearly equal 
the total ontput of the state hatcheries 
this year. Very respectfully, 
W. C. BAKER, 
Clerk to Fish Commissioner. 


This lot will be delivered at the railroad sta 
tion free of cost to the State. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


George C. Schoyen, the well-known gun 
maker of Denver,is finishing up a 32-40 target 
rifle tor L. P. Lawton of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Denver Indoor Rifle Club has removed to 
1534 Blake street, where they have secured the 
ground floor 125 feet deep. The club shoots the 
standard distance forindoor ranges—75 feet. 


The Denver Art Co. is making a big hit on its 
Jackson stereopticon and unmounted views. It 
has reduced the price on the above views to 2% 
cents per dozen, and as a result it is reaping 
some heavy returns, 


E. T. Fisk of Tacoma writes us he is having 
great sportin the Cascades hunting black bear 
with hounds. We hope Mr. Fisk will not forget 
the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE but will give them 
a relation of his exciting sport. 


Jos. P. Lower, of Denver, is busy putting the 
tinishing touches on a 30-30 smokeless carbine 
mounted with a low-power scope. The mount 
ings are very heavy and solid and so arranged 
that the scope can be easily removed and readily 
put back in adjustment. 


V.C. Dargan, Secretary of the Texas Sports 
men’s Association, honored us with a pleasant 
visit. Mr. Dargenis one of the Lone Star crack 
erjacks, and as he contemplates an extended 
stay may be depended on to shake up our local 
shooters with his characteristic skill and vim. 


Among the many visitors who favored us 
with a call last month was Dr. W. M. Schultz, of 
Butte, Mont., who contemplates taking up his 
residence in Denver inthe nearfuture. The doc 
toris an enthusiastic and brilliant shot with all 
weapons alike and he will prove a valuable ac 
quisition to the ranks of the loca! fraternity. 
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The new catalogue of the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company is now ready for distribution and 
a copy should be in the hands of every man who 
shoots a rifled weapon, either for pleasure or 
profit. Stevens’ quality is singular to itself. 
The marvelous accuracy, convenience and effi 
ciency of their elegant product has now become 
proverbial and the new catalogue, beautifully 
printed and attractively made up, will be a reve 
lation in variety and price, Better send stamps 
fora copy to the company’s address at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and enjoy a feast of good things. 


The Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
have recently made an important addition to 
their already immense plant in the way of new 
boiler and store houses of large dimensions. 
They are also supplementing their power by an 
up-to-date electric plant, and the new power 
house is designed to accommodate two com 
pound high-speed engines of Mt+horse power, 
each directly connected with two 75-Kilowatt 
generators working at 20 volts. The increase of 
capacity is almott doubled, a condition necessi 
tated by a phenomenal demand for this famous 
product 


Phe Tomlinson Cleaner for Shotguns, de 
scribed fully in our advertising columns, is one 
of those handy and altogether indispensable 
little sportsman’s accessories which goes so far 
towards the pertection of sporting amenities that 
it has now established itself as an accoutrement 
as necessary to one’s outfit as the gunitself. It 
is simple perfection in its peculiar plane and the 
sportsman who lets indifference or apathy de 
prive him of it is doing himself an unwarranted 
violence. It is from personal acquaintance with 
its merits that we unhesitatinglyv recommend it 
to our friends. 


The Marlin Repeating Shotguns which have 
acquired such an instantaneous favor amony 
the fraternity are now being made in three 
grades listing at $24, $40 and $100 respectively. 
The two latter are specially built guns, the mid 
priced one having special smokeless steel bar 
rels with a tensile strength of 100,000 pounds to 
the square inch and with finely engraved action 
and fancy selected stocks. The $100 grade has 
highest quality Damascus barrels, specially 
bored and finished, extra tine Circassian tigured 


stocks, London finish, and the arm, besides be- 
ing beautifully engraved, has gold-plated points 
in contrast. It is an exquisite weapon and will 
be appreciated by fastidious and exacting sports 
men, 


A representative of OUTDOOR LIFE, while 
traveling through Northwestern Colorado dur 
ing the past month in search of the elusive dol 
lar, ran across a band of culprits who had escaped 
from their homes and were enjoying liberty, re 
pose and idleness in the wilds of Routt County, 
where neither wire nor letter nor mes: iger 
could reach them. The “outlaws” were known 
as the “Alfalfa Club,” and were dressed in fetch 
ing uniforms consisting cf blue and white 
checked jumper, blue overalls, black sweaters, 
turkey-red neckties and Mexican sombreros. The 
members of the party were: J. H. Fisher, State 
Treasurer of Colorado; George W. Vallery, Gen 
eral Agent, Burlington Route, Denver: Arson 
Adams, Jr., President Mesa County Bank, Grand 
Junction, and G. W. Ballentine, General Man 
ager Denver Union Stock Yards. As they are all 
well-known sportsmen it is unnecessary to say 
they got what they went for—-namely: fine fish 
ing and shooting and some fresh air and scenery 
thrown in. 


Game and Fish Day Program. 

The big forthcoming celebration at Steam 
boat Springs, Colo.. is going to be an elaborately 
enjoyable affair, if one may judge by the 
program issued by the management —a_ pro 
gram which we are assured will be carried out in 
true Routt County style, with vim and complete 
ness. Those who fail to attend this unique event 
will, we are sure, have an occasion for life-long 
regret. 

Loveland's Gala Day. 

The annual corn roast at Loveland will be 
held this year on Labor Day, September 4th. 
These corn roasts, which, by the way, are the 
only pleasant “roasts” of which we know, have 
become so popular that a large attendance is as 
sured, particularly as the date falls upon a holi 
dav. The Colorado Road will make extraord 
inarily low rates to Loveland and return for this 
occasion and is making preparatiors to handle a 
very large number of people. Olt. 
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Coupon for “Outdoor Life 


Photographic Competition for November. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE OCT. 7. 


Name of Competitor: 


Address: 
House No. 


Street 
City 


State 


Title of print------- 


SUBJECT: MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Date negative was made 
Locality 

Time of day 

Light 


Lens .----- 
Diaphragm or stop- 
Exposure 

Plate 

Developer 


Printing process used 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
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THE MAD CREEK MURDER. 


BY SOBANICHL. 


“T murder hate by tield and flood.’—BOBBY BURNS. 


HAT’S what it was 
murder, and 
murder most 
foul! Even after 
these many days 
my thin old 
thickeus 
in indignation, 
and I am con- 
sumed with a 


resentment that is none the less bitter 
because of its impotency. I am not ex- 
actly certain, even now,in the days of 
dispassionate after-consideration, wheth- 
er Lam glad that my efforts to discover 
the vile perpetrator of that shameful 
deed proved fruitless. Possibly, it is 
best as it is life has all too many re- 
grets, ordinarily, and maybe I have been 
spared an additional one. 

For 1 do not think I was altogethera 
responsible being as [| stood, that fair 
day in July, five years ago, and looked 
down with something akin to tears in 
my eyes at the limp form of the victim of 
some human brute’s unholy lust. Iam 
not easily moved to tears, and less easily 


to rage, but here was ample cause for 
both, and the recollection of it haunts 
me still. 


I have, unfcrtunately, been compelled 
to look on murder oftener than I care to 
remember, but none that affected me as 
strongly as this, or excited in my breast 
so pitiless a desire for personal venge- 
ance. Maybe it was best that my search 
fora man shooting a 32 40 repeating rifle 
with a defective shell chamber, in that 
neck of the woods, proved unavailing! 

We had been camping, L and I, at 
the old saw-mill site at the mouth of Mad 
Creek for nearly two n onths, loafing and 
inviting our sculs in true woodsloafer 
fashion, and enjoying an occasional 
hour’s trouting in its swirling waters, 
waiting for the spring floods to go down 
in the Elk, whose promise of big trout 
had induced us to drive our stakes on its 
wrathful tributary. 

To those acquainted with that sports- 
man’s paradise —and I am free to confess 
toa deep regret that there are so many 
of them, remembering the results of one 
man’s acquaintance—I need not say that 
big game was only too plentiful and too 
tame, considering the fact that most 
campers in that section go there in 
closed season with an open conviction 
that they are immune from all laws, even 
those of common decency. Forthe game 
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goes out long before the legal time for 
its shooting arrives,and never have ! 
seen a summer camp on Mad Creek but 
what had its self-reproaching quota of 
velvet-horned heads and rotting venison 
in evidence. 

Let it be understood for once that [am 
not hypercritical in this matter. I ap- 
preciate the fact that hunters are human, 
with bowelsthat require something more 
than compassion to fill them, and that 
the temptation to eat venison in a coun- 
try where deer are literally running over 
one, becomes irresistible to men who, if 
they would frenkly confess it, but jour- 
neyed intothe wilderness forthat express 
purpose. If they did not, why the invar- 
iable arsenal that always is in posses- 
sion? We have no Indian marauders in 
Colorado now, there isn't a bear, wolf or 
panther toevery hundred square miles, 
and our mountain ranchmen are not of 
the “hold up” persuasion. A Flobert or 
an air-vun would be big enough for 
“protection” in these “dangerous” wilds. 
Then why this bringing of heavy cali 
bered rifles into game country in mid- 
summer, when their use is prohibited by 

Of course I know that a camp without 
a shooting-iron in it is like a nursery 
without a baby. We hada rifle in camp 
ourselves--a dangerous, deadly affair of 
a ten-inch Stevens, shooting .22 caliber 
breech caps, and actually powerful 
enough to kill skunks with, for I saw 
F but it to that effective use on more 
than one occasion. It was likewise big 
enough to make a pleasant noise with, 
and on rainy days we got quite a deal of 
funoutof it shooting at the expectant 
big blow ftlies which didn't get a single 
hatching place at our camp, for L 
and I had camped before and had great 
faith in the policing policy. Personally, 
I camp forthe pleasure and comfort of 
itand have no hankering after the com- 
moncamp perfumes of the slothful or 
ignoranttenderfoot who, queerly enough, 
comes to the smoothest place on God's 
footstool to “rough it”! 

But I started to relate a murder, and 
here I am _ proftitlessly moralizing on an 
entirely different abuse. To return to 
my muttons, the very first day in camp 


L , who had just sneaked out to get 
the lay of the land while | pitched our 
slab lean-to and unpacked the jacks, 
came in along the heel of the evening 
with a fine enjoyment in his honest gray 
eyes. 

“Pard,” said he, unctiously, “there's 
slashin’s of trout, millions of deer, and I 
saw an elk—a regular old ‘he’ with a 
rack bigger than a hay-wagon! He was 
headed this way, too, coming down the 
creek, and holy smoke! There he is, 
now! Ain't hea buster!” 

He surely was. A finer animal I never 
saw, as he stood there in calm assurance, 
mildly overlooking us and taking stock 
of the outfit. He wasn’t more than a 
hundred yards away and evinced no 
alarm at the two motionless watchers, 
neither of whom, am glad to say, en- 
tertained any thought of what an casy 
shot he afforded. 

After satisfying himself that we were 
straight people, he calmly drank his fill, 
only raising his head twice during the 
operation to keep tab on us,and then, 
with majestic deliberateness, walked out 
of sight up the steep hillside. 

If he ran a foot either that day or the 
numberless succeeding ones on which he 
delighted us with a repetition of his visit 
we never knew it. We sedulously avoid- 
ed alarming him and he seemed to ap- 
preciate our consideration, for he came 
almost daily down the steep comb-trail 

the only available approach to the 
water for a mile in either direction, it 
may be noted--for our delectation. 

Of course he became “our elk” at once, 
and we mutually swore that no man 
should disturb him in any way until the 
law wave them that debatable right. 

In the course of time, two different par- 
ties of outers came and camped on Mad 
Creek. They both had ladies and gentle- 
men in them one had some nice chil- 
dren, also and they eagerly acquiesced 
in our treatment of our visitor, who soon 
became as much of an exquisite delight 
to them as to us. 

I have seen the whole outfit sitting in 
comical silence awaiting the arrival of 
the grand old bull who soon grew so ac- 
customed to us that he dismissed all 


doubt and only gave us an occasional 
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glance of dignified condescension. But 
at last a serpent crept into our paradise. 
Despite our mutual agreement to keep 
his visits a secret,so as to avoid any pos- 
sible unpleasant contingencies, his com- 
ing and going was unavoidably wit- 
nessed by an outsider who incontinently 
retailed the news to others, and soon it 
became known that the Mad Creek camp- 
ers had a tame bull elk which came to 
see them every day. 

With publicity came notoriety, and 
the curious flocked to our camp. Our 
generous -and | shame me to say, to 
some coarse souls, our foolish indul- 
gence in the matter of his non-disturb- 
ance excited more or less comment, and 
one day the camp was shocked to hear a 
shiftless loafer covetously remark: 

“Well, if stayed around here long I'd 
just have to kill that elk, season or no 
season! You're a pack of fools to let so 
much good meat and such a good head 
vet away from you. Why, I could sell 
that head for $100, easily as not, and the 
meat would bring as much more, if a fel- 
ler knew where to place it.” 

The children looked at him in sheer af- 
fright, for his face hadan evil expression 
that altered curiously when L ,Wwitha 
queer light in his eyes and a face work- 
ing with emotion, walked quietly up to 
him andwith a meaning glare straight 
into the fellow’s eyes, said: 

“That's so! And the amount would be 
just about big enough to bury you de- 
cently afterward.” 

And that night, when I awoke in the 
middle watch fora smoke, | heard him 
cursing about it in his sleep. 

For three weeks more he came regu- 
larly, despite the constant accessions to 
our numbers. One day L found some 
fresh venison in the tent of some new 
comers,and at the joint camp-fire that 
night significantly remarked that he 
hoped no man would deprive us of our 
mutual pleasure by hunting in that sec- 
tion which our elk affected and so scar- 
ing him away. His appeal was effective, 
and what hunters did go out after deer 
went another way. As game was plenti- 
ful, there was no need of overshooting, 
and our friend still favored us with his 
calls. 


Then, one day, a_ so-called “ guide” 
brought a party of tenderfeet in on Mad 
Creek. They were a lot of young fellows 
of the usual exuberant digposition, dis- 
posed to boastfulness and a general in- 
difference as to what people thought of 
them, with’an insolently evinced con- 
tempt forthe game laws, other people's 
rights, or anything else in particular. 
They were exaggeratedly armed, as usu- 
al, but a certain something kept us from 
the usual familiar inspection of their ar- 
senals. Iam inclined now to think that 
it was a direct interposition of that Prov- 
idence which, paradoxically enough, al- 
ways takes care of fools and scoundrels. 
For | am certain that they must have 
had a 82 40 in possession—at least, I will 
always believe so. There were no other 
skunks in that section at the time. 

Fora week before their departure the 
elk had failed to put in his customary 
appearance, but as L saw him in the 
interim we attributed it to the alarm he 
experienced at the ceaseless fusillade 
which they kept up right at camp. They 
must have fired five hundred full 
charged cartridges at all manner of as- 
sumed targets during their stay of nine 
days. 

The day of their departure I had a pre- 
sentiment that we would never see that 
elk again, deeming him scared out per- 
inanently by the mob who had just left. 
But in order to satisfy ourselves of his 
safety we went, L—— and I, up into the 
timber, looking for his tracks. 

We found none fresher than two days 
old and were about returning to camp 
when L. pointed to a buzzard circling 
over a little park some miles away. 

“Let's go over there, pard,” he said, 
shortly, andwith an unaccountable sink- 
ing at the heart I followed him. 

As we drew near,a screaming horde of 
“camp robbers” and magpies swarmed 
upward from something lying in the 
edge of the timber and the unmistaka- 
ble odor of a foul carcass smote our nos- 
trils. 

In two minutes more L arose from 
his wrathful inspection of our dead 
friend and his face was ashen gray with 
rage and fury. 


“Pard,” said he, thickly, while his eyes 
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blazed and his clenched hands opened 
and shut nervously, “this is murder 
downright,despicable,damnable murder! 
Shot him down forthe fun of it and let 
him lay. Never even put a knife into 
him. May the curse of Ch . 

But I checked him. “Hold on, L. 
Don't let's go otf half-cocked. He may 
have been shot and got away from them, 
They would surely have taken his head 
had they found him. Let us give them 
the benetit of a very forlorn doubt the 
scoundrels! Let us look the ground 
over and if we can find proot that they 
killed him wantonly, and knowingly left 
him here to rot, why [ am with you to 
the end. But let us make sure.” 

Carefully we went over the ground, 
foot by foot,and at last I found three 
empty 32 40 hulls lying in a little heap. 
Kach had a. slight swelling running 
lengthwise of the shell, indicating a 
scratch or depression in the chamber of 
the rifle from which they had been fired. 
I could identify that gun infallibly, and 
I set my jaws in anticipation. 

A closer examination revealed the fact 
that but one man had done the shooting 
and that it was with a repeater, for in the 
soft soil of the aspen grove was the itn- 
print of a magazine gun where it had 
been impressed by a stumbling fall of 
the carrier as he tripped overa stub on 
rushing out to inspect his victim. The 
impression showed a 28-inch barrel and 
the tubular magazine and oblong re- 
ceiver of a pistol grip stocked repeater. 
He had gone to the dead elk and then de- 
liberately turned away, leaving it un- 
touched. We tracked the scoundrel clear 
back tothe river’s edge, but it was ina 
roundabout and purposely circuitous 
way. It led in the direction of our camp! 

“Who” -said L 
me a 32 caliber bullet which he had cut 
out of the elk—“who among that gang 
of skunks shot a 3240 pump gun? I'm 


grimly, showing 


going to find him and he goes to Steam- 
boat after he confesses, for I'll make 
him if [have to get the whole wang do- 
ing of it!” 

“Shake!” I said, and we went to camp 
to borrow a couple guns from our friends 


and to get a rope. The “guide” (‘!) of 
the miserable outfit was in camp when 
we got there, having returned after 
something left behind by his party and, 
not noticing him where he stood behind 
a tent, L—— brietly told our intentions 
with much forcible expletive so putting 
him on his guard. 

He was shrewd enough in his own un- 
scrupulous way,and when we went in- 
side to pack our belts mounted his horse 
and rode quickly away to his camp, some 
three miles below. 

We were after him as quickly as two 
slow team horses would go, and found 
them all packed up and breaking camp. 
Anticipating a bluff at resistance forwe 
did not accredit them with sand enough 
to put upa real fight -I covered the out- 
fit collectively and ordered them to throw 
up their hands. 

You never saw such a white-livered 
set! They even nervously helped L 
to unpack their traps in his search for 
that 32.40. But it did not materialize! 
They had about every other caliber made 
but not one of that size. 

Although morally certain of the guilt 
of some one of them, we had no positive 
proof, lacking that gun, and as we could 
not intimidate them into a confession we 
were, perforce, though very loth, com- 
pelled to let them go, with a sufficient in- 
timation that they had better hit the high 
places instanter, advice which they acted 
upon immediately. 

Going back tocamp I asked L what 
he thought the Steamboat justice courts 
would have done had the guilty cur con- 
fessed. 

“Steamboat h said he, tersely. 
“What d'ye bring that rope along with 
you fers I wonder what they did with 
that gun!” 

That fall, when a resident ranchman 
was fording the then low waterat a point 
near our searching bee, he found a 32 40 
Winchester lying ina pool. When L 
was told of it he only swore, and it is re- 
ported that he had some help. The Mad 
Creek murder still cries unavenged to 
heaven. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A ROUTT COUNTY OUTING. 


BY LEWIS 


PEAKING of 
hunting trips 
to Colorado, I 
would like tosay 
to the readers of 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
there is nothing 


so pleasant in life as an outiug in your 
own incomparable Routt County. When 
I get in a stage-coach for Steamboat 
Springs, I just say to myself: “Away to 
the happy hunting grounds!” 

The trip on the stage-coach is a great 
pleasure in itself. You get acquainted 
with all the passengers you are all in 
such asmall space. When you get tired 
of riding inside, you can get on top be- 
side the driver, who is usually a nice 
fellow and knows how to entertain you 
when he wants to. You get the very best 
of living on the stage line at McCoy’s and 
at Yampa. I was never so surprised as 
I was to see such good fare and so nicely 
served. It would make some of those 
“first class” hotel keepers ashamed of 
themselves. One would naturally think 
that people eighty miles from a railroad 
would not know how to get things up in 
such good shape. 

ln going the eighty miles it takes two 
days. We left Wolcott at 7 a.m., ate din- 
ner at McCoy's and had supper, lodging 
and breakfast at Yampa, which is a 
town of about twenty-five inhabitants. 

At the Hotel Yampa there is quite a 
yard around the log building, fenced 
with elk horns to the number of 264. 

You get to Steamboat Springs at 2 p.m. 
It is quite a town, right in the game 
country and the people are very sociable. 
Here | got my outfit of team and saddle 
horses. I got up at 4a.m., before it was 
daylight,and saw deer coming down off 
the mountain to a lick right in the town. 
It was quite a sight to me, not being ac- 
customed to seeing deer so tame. That 
afternoon I started for Hahn's Peak with 
a gentlemen who rode one of the saddle 
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horses while I drove the wagon. There 
I met my guide and we started west the 
next morning for the “Flat Top,” about 
forty miles distant, traveling with our 
wagon until we had to give it up on ac- 
count of rough country. One evening 
we concluded to leave our wagon, pack 
the horses and walk the trail. 

Carrying our rifles, we were going 
along behind our outfit when all at once 
they stopped short. I looked ahead and 
saw a couple of old does standing in the 
trail who would not move out till we 
threw stones at them. A doe is always 
more gentle than a buck. A good many 
years ago, in Minnesota, | caught a doe, 
and it did not need any taming as it was 
already tame. 

Myself and guide concluded we would 
separate till it got near dark, so he went 
on one side of the range and I went on 
the other. I saw two bucks standing 
not over a hundred yards away in an 
open space and shot one. On my way 
back to get a pack-horse I saw a big 
black bear lying at the foot of a quaking 
asp tree. I had no sooner seen it than it 
was gone, so I just went around another 
way towhere the horses were. My guide 
was there and I told him of the bear and 
where its nest was. We went to it and 
tried to take a picture of it with my 
kodak, but it was too dark, being en- 
closed by underbrush. 

In traveling around on the “Flat Tops” 
I often went to places where I thought 
surely there could never have been a 
person before, but on looking around I 
could see empty sardine cans and signs 
of camping. 

The next morning we broke camp and 
went to Marvine Lake. That is a great 
place for fish and the scenery is grand. 
You look out on the lake on a moonlit 
night aid everything has a golden color. 
We found plenty of deerand stayed there 
eight davs,as during our stay we came 
across a vacant cabin that came in handy. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 
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A Routt COUNTY OUTING.—"“T SAW TWO BUCKS STANDING IN AN OPEN SPACE.” 
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The last day I killed the largest deer 
of along hunting experience. You often 
hear people ask, when you kill a particu 
larly big deer, *How did you load it on a 
horse?” Of course, when a deer weighs 
2500 or 300 pounds dressed, it would be im 
possible for an ordinary person to lift it 
on the saddle, but I have lately learned 
a new way of loading them without help. 
I take a half-inch rope, fifteen feet long, 
and tie it around the horns next to the 
head. Then, giving it one turn around 
the saddle-horn, put the loose end in my 
mouth, and raising the deer’s head as 
high as Ican,at the same time pulling 
the slack out with my teeth till the head 
isupas high as I can conveniently get 
it. I then wrap the rope around the 
saddle-horn securely and lift the animal 
up over the horse’s back and make it 
fast. I loaded the heaviest deer I ever 
shot in my life in this way, while I have 
often before went away and left deer 
lying, never getting them into camp at 
all, because I could not load them on the 
horse’s back and the country was too 
rough to get awagon in. In returning to 
our outfit we got on the wrong trail and 
were three days in finding it, but every- 
thing was just as we had left it. 

We started south through “California 
Park” and the first day out we came 
across a cabin with three young men liv- 
ing it, where we had a good supper with 
buttermilk of my own churning and 
sage chicken on the side. I believe I saw 
more fish there in the Little Bear River 
than I ever saw in my life before. There 
wat not much pleasure in fishing there 
because of their plentitude they were 
all too easily caught! 

We stayed there two days, then we 
traveled south to the main Bear River, 
where we came across a deserted placer 
mine witha cabin on it. We did not dis- 
turb anything, but going down in the 
pit we saw the water was running and 
the sluice dirt had never been shovelled 
into the box. Wehad two pans and went 
to work, getting eleven dollars in two 
days. I panned some dirt back in the 
pit, but I never got a color. 

After leaving here we had all we could 
carry. We tried to get two more horses 
from a ranckman, but he would not rent 
them to us and we did not want to buy. 
We struck main Bear River about mid- 


way between Steamboat Springs and 
Hahn's Peak, staying there over night 
and the next morning starting for Steam- 
boat Springs. 

fhe first person who recommended 
Routt County tome asa hunting ground 
was A. McCormick, who is now master 
machinist of the Rock Island & Peoria 
Railroad at Peoria, Il. He was at one 
time connected with a placer mine at 
Kddy Postoftice, Colo. He is a great 
hunter and the owner of a great many 
fine rifles. Few people have any idea of 
what Colorado is. I tell them all it is 
the garden spot of America, because a 
mancan take a rifle and fish-line and 
make a better living there than he can 
here at almost any salary that is, if he 
enjoys that way of living, and I do! 

[stayed in Steamboat Springs all the 
next day, visiting the bath-house and the 
spring that isin the middle of the street, 
finding that the water of this spring 
made very good lemonade. 

The next morning I left on the stage- 
coach for Wolcott. The stage broke down 
two different times en route and we 
to the station behind time. 
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[had a porcupine ina box on the rear 
end of the coach overthe mail bags that 
I caught near Eddy Postoftice and when 
we reached Yampah I got up on the rear 
end of the mail coach to see how it was 
getting along. Finding that it was not 
in the box I told the driver that the por- 
cupine was gone. So he asked me to un- 
buckle the big strap and take the mail 
sacks out. It being dark I could not see 
the buckles and feeling for them on the 
incline of the coach, 1 put my hand on 
the porcupine’s back! He just gave his 
tail a twist and filled my hand full of 
quills, some of them going almost 
through my tingers. They had to be 
pulled out with an old pair of bullet 
molds in lieu of other pincers. Never- 
theless, I went tothe Masonic lodge that 
evening and got acquainted with several 
nice men, which fully repaid me for hav- 
ing tosleep in the stable that night, as 
the hotel was overcrowded with guests. 
The next morning I made a box that the 
porcupine did not get out of, and on my 
return to civilization J} gaveit to the 
Campbell Brothers circus people who 
seemed glad to get it. 
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